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VOGUE 3%. 
FESELSSE TCHS ESHESERE LETTE 


BUSINESS NOTICES 


VoGuE is issued weekly on Thursdays. 

Head office, 220 Fourth Avenue, New York. 

Cable Address: ** Vogue, New York.” 

London: Arthur Ackerman, 191 Regent Street. 

Paris: Em. Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe, 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, Four dollars a year in advance, postage free, 
For foreign countries in the postal union, five do lars 
a year, postage free. Remit by check, draft or postal 
of express money order, Other remittances at send- 
er'srisk. Single copies ten cents. 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
for their return if found unavailable. 

Wrapper Dates.—The date printed on the wrapper 
of each copy denotes the time when the subscription 
expires 

Change of Address.—The address of subscribers 
will be changed as often as desired. In ordering a 
change of address both the old and the new address 
must be given. Two weeks’ notice to be given. 

Complaints.— Subscribers who fail toreceive a single 
copy of Vogue should immedictely notify the Head Of- 
fice. Readers who are unab'e to purchase Vogue at 
any news-stand or on any railroad train or steamboat 
will confer a favor by promptly reporting that fact, 


COMMUNICATIONS 
CORRECTION 


The report that Silvie Livingston Strong is en- 
gaged to Mr. Robert Dun-Westcote is without found- 
ation, 

The editor of Vogue will please see that the above 
statement is printed in the next edition of Vogue. 

Robert Dun-Westcote. 

You will oblige me greatly by printing Mr. West- 
cote’s note, as the report of the engagement is with- 
out foundation. Silvie L, Strong. 


IN RE-HIM 


Boston, 14 Jan., 1895. 
My Dear Him: Vogue comes in my way and has 
from its first issue. So that I have learned to look 
for your articles with great interest. Your first paper 
seemed to me to have been written by an ass who 
was trying to appear a man of fashion, but I see now 
that the “* ass’ is a man of sound jugdment, wise and 
master of asatire whichis a death to shams and 
which is doing a good work. So, my dear Him, per- 
mit me to make this acknowledgment and to say 
that if we only had a Him inthe departments of Law, 
Statesmanship and Theology as well as Society the 
world would be better, Very truly yours, 
William W. Carruth, 


THE TRANSLATION OF MADAME SANS-GENE 


Editor Vogue: I must take exception to an abso- 
lute misstatement of fact which appears in the dramatic 
department of Vogue for the 24th of January regard- 
ing the translation of Madame Sans-Géne. It is 
difficult to construe the paragraph into anything but 
a personal attack upon Mr. Clyde Fitch, but let this 
stand. A faithful reading of contemporaneous jour- 
nalism would have saved your dramatic critic from 
fallingeénto the error herewith set down, Mr. Fitch 
matfe a version of the play in question, but as it was 
more of an adaptation than a translation Mr. Augus- 
tus Pitou saw fit not to use the said piece of work. 
In other words, Mr, Fitch’s version was returned to 
him. This fact was made public in many newspaper 
paragraphs by Mr, Pitou as well as by myself. Thus 
the translation of the play which is now used is one 
with which Mr. Fitch had nothing whatever to do, 
Every word, every line »f it was prepared under Mr. 
Augustus Pitou’s personal direction, and is the work 
of an anonymous translator, One word only, in 
closing, regarding Mr. Fitch. However prejudiced 
your critic may be against him, I hardly think it just 
to call an author one of ‘* spurious fame’’ who has 
written such plays as A Modern Match, Frederic 
Lemaitre, and recently His Grace’de Grammont. I 
refrain from touching upon Beau Brummel, although 
I have many facts at my hand in contradiction to the 
threadbare suspicions that Mr. Fitch is not the author 
of the play. 

Trusting that you will at least see that justice is 
done to Mr. Fitch in the matter of the present trans- 
lation of Madame Sans-Géne, I remain, 

Yours sincerely, Elizabeth Marbury. 


SOCIETY 


DANCES 


, I N\He Charity Ball which took place at 

Carnegie Music Hall on Thu. eve., 

31 Jan., was one of the most suc- 
cessful in years. The patronesses spared 
themselves no trouble, and personally super- 
intended the laying of the floor, the decora- 
tions and supper arrangements, which left 
nothing to be desired. Gov. Morton opened 
the ball by leading the grand march with 
Mrs. Chester Griswold ; next came the Staff, 
in full uniform, followed by Mrs. Morton 
and Gen. Miles, Mrs. Goddard and Com. 
Secard, Mrs, J. J, Astor and Mr. Elbridge 


T. Gerry, Mrs. Van Renssalaer Cruger and 
Mr. Edmund Baylies, Mrs. Elbridge T. 
Gerry and Mr. Van R. Cruger, Mrs, Eras- 
tus Corning and the Count de Langiers Vil- 
lars, Mrs. James A. Burden and Mr. Chester 
Griswold, Mrs. Edmund L. Baylies and Mr. 
Erastus Corning, Mrs. John V. L, Pruyn 
and Mr. Beekman, Mrs. de Forest and Mr. 
James A. Burden, Mrs. Ehringer and Mr. 
Alonzo Potter, Mrs. Henry Parish and Rear 
Admiral Erben, Mrs. Preston and Mr. B. F. 
Tracey. Mr. Alexander Hadden, who was 
chairman of the floor committee, proved 
himself most efficient in arranging the lan- 
ciers and other square dances. 


Present were Mr. and Mrs, J. Pierpont Morgan, 
Miss Louisa Morgan, Miss Elizabeth Ward, Mrs, 
Anson Phelps Stokes, Miss Ethel Stokes, Miss Rosina 
Hoyt, Miss Katherine Van Rensselaer, Mrs. John V. 
L, Prauyn, Miss Pruyn, Miss Edith Morton, Miss 
Harriet Corning, Mr. and Mrs. Henry Parish, Miss 
Erben, Miss Elizabeth Hare, Miss Mary Vibbard, 
Miss Edith Speyers, Mr. and Mrs. John Alsop King, 
Miss Elizabeth King, Miss Caroline Lee, Mrs, 
Daniel Butterfield, Mrs. Henry M. Day, Miss Laura 
Day, Mrs. George R. Schieffelin, Miss Constance 
Schieffelin, Mrs. John S. Barnes, Miss Edith Barnes, 
Miss Charlotte Barnes, Miss Marie Huntington, 
Miss Mabel Huntington, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Bea- 
man, Miss Mary Beaman, Miss Mary Pell, Miss 
Mary Belknap, Mrs. Alexander Van Nest, Mr. and 
Mrs, Godfrey Moore, Mr. and Mrs. John D. Wing, 
Mrs, Horace Porter, Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Larocque, 
Mrs, Edward Winslow, Mrs, Sullivan, Miss Anna 
Peabody, Miss Furniss, Gen. and Mrs. Louis Fitz- 
gerald, Mrs, Tinker and Mr. Thorne, Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Carroll Jackson, Mr. and Mrs. Clarence 
Dinsmore, Mrs, John Neeser, Miss Elvine Neeser, 
Mr. and Mrs. Fordham Morris, Miss Morris, Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles G. Peters, Mr. and Mrs. Richard 
Hoffman, Miss Emily Hoffman, Mr. Murray Strong, 
Mr. Evert Wendell, Mr Clermont Clarkson, Mr. J. 
Searle Barclay, Mr. Louis Smith, Mr. Edward Parish, 
Mr. Charles Sherrill, Mr. Beekman Hoppin, Mr. 
Andrew Bibby, Mr. Frederic Welles, Mr, J. Sand- 
ford Barnes, Mr. Stewart Barney, Mr. Horace Galla- 
tin, Mr. Edward Livingston, Mr. Murray Crosby, 
Mr. George Herbert Spencer, Mr. Thomas Lee, Mr. 
Charles Appleton, Mr. Graham Stokes, Mr, Alonzo 
Potter, Mr. David Augustus Clarkson, Mr. Edward 
Darrell, Mr. Herbert Satterlee, Mr. Wm. H. Aspin- 
wall, Mr. Howland Pell, Mr. Frederic Delafield, Mr. 
Lloyd Collis, Mr. Henry P, Rollins. 

The sale of boxes realized the sum of $3,000 and 
it is expected that the total receipts wil) come to nearly 
$12,000. which will be a very satisfactory result of 
the ball, given for the benefit of the nursery and 
child’s hospital. 

The Wednesday cotillon, being the third of the 
series of dances given by prominent Southerners, took 
place at Sherry’s on Wednesday evening, January 30. 
Mr. Percy A. Pickerell led the cotillon with Mrs, 
George P. Toby. Supper was served beforehand, 
Receiving were Mrs. Loyal Farragut, Mrs. Algernon 
S. Sullivan, Mrs, Oliver Livingston Jones, Mrs Hugh 
Thompson, Mrs Andrew W. Kent and Mrs, Wm. L, 
Trenholm. Present were Mr. and Mrs, John S, 
Wise, Dr. and Mrs. Blake White, Mr, and Mrs, 
Samuel Balantine, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. H. Young, 
Dr. and Mrs. Wm. Polk, Mr. and Mrs. Wm, Blood- 
good, Mr. and Mrs, Charles Deshon, Gen, and Mrs. 
T. M. Logan, Mr. and Mrs, Samuel Spencer, Colonel 
and Mrs, John C, Calhoun, Dr. and Mrs. J. Harvey 
Dew, Dr. and Mrs. J. H. Parker, Mr. Herbert Noble, 
Mr. George Gordon Battle, Lieut. J. A. Bell, U. S. 
A., Mr. and Mrs, George C. Lyman, Mr. Walter T. 
Owen, Mr. Joseph Dudley and Lieut, M. C. Butler, 
Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wm. B Dinsmore gave a very large 
and enjoyable dance on Fri. eve., 1 Feb., at Sherry’s 
at which at least six hundred guests were present. 
The ball rooms were most artistically decorated with 
wreaths of southern holly, tied here and there with 
large bows of pink satin ribbon. The cotillon, 
which was danced betore supper, was led by Mr. L, 
F. Holbrook Betts, with Miss Dinsmore for his part- 
ner. The favors were the prettiest that have been 
seen this season, and consisted of white satin hunting 
bags (each containing a bird), Louis rv. walking 
sticks in white and gold, finished oft with bells, and 
smal! mirrors, muffs and boas of fluffy white feathers, 
and tennis rackets done up in gilt and trimmed with * 
white ribbons. Present were Mrs. R. P. Hunting- 
ton, Mrs Charles Henderson, Miss Henderson, Mr. 
and Mrs, George Turnure, Mr. and Mrs Jordan L. 
Mott, Jr., Mr. and Mrs, Victor Sorchon, Mr. and 
Mrs. George B. de Forest, Jr., Mr. and Mrs. Le 
Grand Cannon,.Mr, and Mrs. John A. Hadden, Jr., 
Mr. and Mrs. Jules Montant, Mr. and Mrs. Richard 
Delafield, Mrs. Henry Satterlee, Miss Satterlee, 
Mr. and Mrs, J. L. Kernochan, Mr. and Mrs, T. 
Suftern Tatler, Mr.and Mrs. Anson Phelps Stokes, 
Mr. and Mrs, J. de Neufville, Miss de Neufville, 
Mr. and Mrs. Archibald Rogers, Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles M. Oelrichs, Mrs. Ferdinand Wilmerding, 
Miss Wilmerding, Mr. and Mrs. Robert L. Clark- 
son, Miss Frances Tailer, Miss Marie Winthrop, 
Mr. and Mrs, John Cowden, Miss Gurnee, Miss 
Anna Peabody, Miss Mary Pell, Mr. and Mrs. Clar- 

ence Dinsmore, Dr. and Mrs. Holbrook Curtis, the 
Misses Parsons, Miss Bend, Miss Julia Grant, Miss 
Elizabeth Screven, Miss Lena Goodridge, Mr. Al- 
fonso de Navarro, Mr. John Neeser, Mr. Frederic 
Wells, Mr. J. Wadsworth Ritchie, Mr. James Apple- 
ton, Mr. Charles Ogden, Mr. J. Langdon Schroeder, 
Mr. Alonzo Potter, Mr. John T. Wainwright, Mr. 
William Dinsmore and Mr. James G. K. Lee. 
The invitations for the dance to be given by Mrs. 
Seward Webb on Mon. eve., 4 Feb. were recalled 
owing to a death in the family, as also were those for 





a dinner to have been given by Mr. and Mrs. Corne- 
lius Vanderbilt, on 5 Feb , a dance by Mrs, H. McK. 
Twombly, on 11 Feb., and the Thursday Evening 
Club, which was to have met at the residence of Mr. 
George W. Vanderbilt, on 7 Feb. 

The Saturday Evening Dancing Class held its fifth 
meeting on Sat, eve., 2 Feb., at the Mendelssohn 
Assembly rooms. Receiving were Mrs. Philip J. Sands, 
Mrs. John Erving and Mrs. Edward King. The 
cotillon was led by Mr. Schmidt. The favors were 
very pretty and consisted of colored paper tans, decor- 
ated in gilt and silver, and large bunches of artificial 
flowers for the women, and tiny mice and other trifles 
for the men, The fourth meeting of Mrs. Graham 
Young's dancing class took place at Sherry’s, on Fri. 
eve., 1 Feb. Present were Miss Marie Mott, Miss 
Gardiner, Miss Bailey, Miss Benjamin, Miss Schenck, 
Miss May Harper. Miss Young, Miss Zaidee Haines, 
Mr. John Nicholas, Mr. George Batchellor, Mr. 
Charles Macy, Mr. Crooke, Mr. Miller, Mr. Martin 
and Mr. Matchen. What promises to be one of the 
handsomest balls of the season is that which is to be 
given at the Waldorf on Fri. eve., 8 Feb., by Mr. 
Center Hitchcock and Mr. Edward H. Bulkeley. 
The dance will be preceded by a dinner of thirty 
guests, and the entire west wing of the hotel, includ- 
ing the state apartment and winter garden, has been 
engaged for the entertainment. 


DINNERS 


Mr. and Mrs, James A. Garland gave a dinner of 
thirty-two guests in honor of their daughter, Miss 
Louise Garland, on Wed., 30 Jan., at their residence, 
250 Madison Avenue. The guests were Miss Adéle 
Fitzgerald, Miss Ethel Ketcham, Miss Elizabeth 
Stokes, Miss Julia Bradley, Miss Eisie Brown, Miss 
Grace Hubbell, Miss Florence Baker, Miss Llewellyn 
Parsons, Miss Lucy Inman, Miss May Riker, Miss 
May Harper, Miss Julia Clark, Mr. Henry W. Bull, 
Mr. Louis Fitzgerald, Mr. Lorimer Worden, Mr. 
John Plummer, Mr. Wm. Laimbeer, Mr. Charles W. 
Ogden, Mr. Bayard Dominick, Mr. Louis Larocque, 
Mr. James A. Parker, Mr. Ernest Fahnestock, Mr. 
Searle Barclay, Mr. Oliver La Farge, Mr. C. Dupont 
Coudert and Mr. Gerald Benkard. There was a 
small cotillon after the dinner which was led by Mr. 
Charles T. Garland, dancing alone. The favors 
were paper boas, and shaving balls, fancy paper hats 
and mortar-boards in the different college colors, and 
flags and bonbonniéres. 

Mrs. Astor gave a dinner on Tue. eve., 29 Jan , at 


her residence, 350 Fifth Avenue, at which were. 


present Mr. and Mrs. Elisha Dyer, Jr., Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry Barbey, Mr. and Mrs, Henry Le Grand 
Cannon, Mr. and Mrs, Nicholas Fish, Mr. and Mrs. 
John A Stuart, Mr. and Mrs. T. Townsend Burden, 
Mr. and Mrs. Iselin, Mr. James Otis, Mr. Chauncey 
Depew, Miss Caroline Duer, Marquise de Talleyrand- 
Perigord, Miss Josephine Johnson, Mr. Richard T. 
Wilson, Jr., and Mr. Stephen H. Olin. 

On 29 Jan. Mr. and Mrs. Charles G, Peters gave 
a dinner of twelve. Present were Mr. and Mrs, 
Walker Breese Smith, Mr. and Mrs. Edward J. 
Berwind, Mr. and Mrs. Giraud Foster, Mr. and Mrs. 
John J. Wysong, and Mrs. Arthur Wellman. 

On Thu, 31 Jan.. Mr. and Mrs. T. Townsend 
Burden gave a dinnet at which were present Mr. 
and Mrs, Adrian Iselin, Mrs. Wm. Astor, Mr. and 
Mrs. John King Van Rensselaer, Miss Evelyn Barden, 
Miss Sybil Sherman, Miss Tiffany, Miss Trever, Mr. 
H. Pelham Robbins, Mr. Henry A. Taylor, J>., Mr. 
Charles Baldwin, Mr. G. Meade Tooker, Mr. Liv- 
ingston and Mr. Potter. 

Mr. and Mrs, Edson Bradley gave a dinner on1 
Feb., in honor of their daughter, Miss Julia Fay 
Bradley. Present were Miss Priscilla Barnes, Miss 
Anna Peabody, Miss Helen Soutter, Miss Elizabeth 
Stokes, Miss Mabel Lewis, Miss Marie Antoinette 
Davis, Miss Sarah Hard, Miss Celia Mills, Miss 
Eloise Davis and Miss Adelaide Pierson. 

Mrs, Astor gave a farewell dinner before her de- 
parture for Europe on Sat. 2 Feb., present were 
Bishop and Mrs, Potter, Mr. and Mrs James B. 
Kernochan, Mr. and Mrs, Whitney Warren, Mr. 
and Mrs, Richard T. Wilson, Mr. and Mrs. James 
Abercrombie Burden, Mr. and Mrs, Benjamin Welles, 
Mr. and Mrs, George B, De Forest, Mr. and Mrs. 
Thomas Hitchcock, Mr. James Otis, Sir Roderick 
Cameron and Mr. Randolph Robinson. 

Ont Feb. Mr. Francis D. Beard gave his farewell 
bachelor dinner (before his marriage to Miss Maud 
Howard, which took place on Tue., 5 Feb ,) at the 
Manhattan Club. Present were Mr. Charles. W. 
Tracey, Mr. J. Robinson Beard, Mr. S. S. Battin, Jr., 
Mr. Wm. Beard, Mr. Edward Hinman and Mr. Chas, 
M. Clark, 

A luncheon of twelve was given by Mrs. Wilber 
A. Bloodgood on Wed., 30 Jan., at which were pres- 
ent Mrs. Tohn Van Rensselaer, Mrs. J. Frederic 
Pierson, Mrs. Egmont Schermerhorn, Mrs. Reeve 
Merritt, Mrs. Joseph Drexel, Mrs. Hamilton, Mme. 
de Caumont, Mrs. Barclay, Mrs. Le Roy and Mrs. 
August P. Montant. Some very clever recitations 
were given.after luncheon by Miss Carrie Louise 
Ray. 

Mrs. Louis P. Henop gave a luncheon for her 
daughter, Miss Grace Henop, on Fri., 1 Feb., at her 
residence, 6 W. 18th St. Present were Miss Louisa 
Robb, Miss Katherine Hoppin, Miss Elizabeth Hare, 
Miss Ethel Barclay, Miss Mary Meredith, Miss Edith 
Speyers, Miss Sarah Atterbury, Miss Grace Dunham, 
Miss Laura Jay, Miss Katherine Van Rensselaer, 
Miss Edith Jay and Miss Ethel Iselin. 

Mr. and Mrs. Perry Tiffany gave a dinner on 
Thu., 31 Jan.,in honor of Miss Cameron, the fiancée 
of Mr. Belmont Tiffany. Present were Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles F. Havemeyer, Mr. and Mrs. Ogden Mills, 
Mr. and Mrs. John Jacob Astor, Mr. and Mrs. James 
M. Waterbury, Mr. and Mrs. Victor Sorchon, Mr. 
and Mrs. H. Le Grand Cannon, Mr. and Mrs. The- 
odore F, Havemever, Miss Amy Bend, Mr. Reginald 
Ronalds, Mr. J. Wadsworth Ritchie, Mr. Perry Bel- 
mont, Mr. Alfonso de Navarro, Mr. James Appleton 

and Mr. Herbet Wadsworth. 

On 31 Jan. Mr. Chauncey Depew gave a dinner to 
the following guests: Mr. and Mrs. Morris K. Jesup, 





Mr, and Mrs. Julien T. Davies, Mr. amd Mrs. 2 ob 
ert Lenox Belknap, Mr. and Mrs. W. Rathbone 
Bacon, Mrs. Henry Draper, Col. and Mrs, Fredcric 
Dent Grant, Miss Edith Collins, Miss Anna Pau 
and Mr. G. Creighton Webb, 

On Sun. eve., 3 Feb., the Aborigines Club gave 4 
dinner at the Hotel Waldorf for Mr. Beertonm 
Tree, the English actor, Present were Mr. J. ter. 
ling Morton, Secretary of Agriculture; Distric: 41. 
torney John B. Fellows, Judge O’Brien, Judge P >) or, 
Ex-Judge Truax and Mr, John W. Mackay. 


MUSICALES 


Miss Callender and Miss de Forest gave the second 
of their irusicales on Thu. eve., 31 Jam. Madame 
Emma Eames sang, as also did Monsieur Maure!. and 
Mr. Walter Damrosch led the Symphony Orchestra, 
Present were Mr. and Mrs. Borden Harriman, \ir 
and Mrs. Lawrence Hopkins, Rev. Dr and Mrs. 
Wm. S. Rainsford, Mr. and Mrs, Richard Mort. 
mer, Mrs Wm. Draper, Miss Draper, Mr. and Mrs, 
Pierre Mali, Mr. and Mrs, Lockwood de Forest, Mr. 
and Mrs, Prescott Butler, Miss Lena Post, Mr. and 
Mrs. Francis Hoppin, Mr. and Mrs. Henry Holt, 
Mr. and Mrs, J. Pierpont Morgan, Miss Louisa Mor. 
gan, Mr. and Mrs. Brander Matthews, Mr. and Mrs, 
Clement C. Moore, Mr. and Mrs. Reeve Merritt, 
Mrs. Charles Wheelan, the Misses Furniss, Mrs, 
Sarah Cowell Le Moyne, Mr. and Mrs. Gilliat 
Schroeder, Miss Schroeder, Miss Julia Laurence, 
Miss Ella de Ruyter, Miss Coudert, Mr. J Hamp. 
den Robb, Miss Cornelia Robb, Miss Louisa Robb, 
Mrs, William Douglas, Mrs. Randolph, Mr. Isaac 
Iselin, Mrs. Ferdinand Wilmerding, Miss Alice Wii. 
merding, Mme. Nordica, Mlle. Zelie de Lussan, 
Signor Perugini, Miss Lena Post, Miss Galup, Rey, 
Dr. Mottet, Mr. Frank Ward, Mr. Murray Young, 
Mr. Frederick Young, Dr. Lewis Rutherfurd Morris, 
Mr, Harrison, Mrs, Devereux Clapp, Miss Edith 
Clapp and Mr, Livingston Pell. 

Programme: Overture, Carneval Romain, Berlioz ; 
gongs, with piano—M. Maurel. Song of the Rhine 
Maidens, from the Gétterdammerung, Wagner ; Aria 
from Cextus, Handel; Mrs. Julian Story.  Inter- 
mezzo, from Pagliacci, Leoncavallo; songs, with 
piano—M. Maurel. Hester's Scene at the Brook, 
(Act 11., The Scarlet Letter) Damrosch—Mrs. Julian 
Story. Ballet Music, from Boabdil, Moszkowski; 
Duett, Crudel! perche (Nozze de Figaro) Mozart— 
Mrs. Julian Story and M. Maurel. Marche Slave, 
Tschaikowsky, The New York Symphony Orches- 
tra, Mr. Walter Damrosch, Conductor; Mrs. Julian 
Story, M. Victor Maurel, Mr. Victor Harris, Accom- 
panist 

Mr. Bagby’s musical morning at the Waldorf on 
Mon., 28 Jan., was most enjoyable, M. Plancon 
sang delightfully and Mrs. Grenville Snelling, who 
made her professional début, sang Massenet’s Aubade 
very well; Mr. Orton Bradley was at the piano 
Present were Mrs. Alexander van Rensselaer, Mrs. 
Ferdinand Wilmerding, Miss Wilmerding. Mrs. 1 
Suffern Tailer, Mrs. Beerbohm Tree, Mrs. Elisha 
Dyer, Jr., Mrs. S. Barton French, Mrs. J. J. Wy- 
song, Mrs. Wm. F. Burden, Mrs. Clement Moore, 
Mrs. Ruth Laurence, Mrs. Bruce Brown, Miss 
Catherine Brown, Miss Edith Speyers, Mrs. Wm. P. 
Douglas, Mrs. H. L. Burnett, Mrs. Wm, Jaffray, 
Mrs, W. B. Bacon, Mrs. James McVickar, Mrs. J. 
Watts Kearny, Mrs. Frederic Roosevelt, Mrs. H. S, 
Kingsley, Count Fabbricotti, Prince Loewenstein, 
Mr. J. J. Harrison, Mr. Edmund Routledge, Baron 
d’Nechtritz, Mr. and Mrs. F. B. Townsend, Mrs 
James Harriman, Mrs Leon Marié Mrs. L. Quentin 
Jones. Mrs, C, D. Stickney, Mrs. Arthur C. James, 
Mrs. Charles Childe, Mrs. Ole Bull, Mrs. E. C. 
Brooks, Mrs. Edward Tiffany Dyer, Mrs. Henry G. 
Trever, Mrs. Frederic Goodridge, Miss Goodridge, 
and Captain and Mrs. de la Mar. 

The Delta Kappa Epsilon Club gave a concert on 
Thu. eve., 31 Jan. The banjo players were pro- 
fessionals, Mr. S, M. Spedon gave some amusing 
sketches and caricatures and Mr. Oscar B. Smith 
played well on the flute Present were Mr. Frederic 
Grant, Mr. Charles W. March, Mr. Wm. B. Spof- 
fard. Mr. David B. King, Mr. George Bates, Mr 
Frederic Hunter, Mr, Benjamin Harman, Mr. Joseph 
Leary, Mr. Jared Baldwin and Mr,Roswell Blanchard 

Mr. and Mrs, John J. Wysong gave a musicale on 
Wed., 6 Feb., at their residence, 30 East 34th Street. 

Mr. W. Johnson Quinn gave a musicale at his ap- 
partment in the Empire on Wed. eve., 30 Jan. Mr 
Archibald Gunn sang some of his good English 
coster songs and Mr. L. Russeli Throckmerton re- 
cited. Present were Mrs. John Chamberlain, Mrs. 
Frank Leslie, Mrs, Mathew Morgan, Mrs. Gunn, 
Miss Clara Throop, Miss Amelia Harrison, Miss 
Matilda Sheridan, Miss Emma Steiner, Mr. Marsha! 
P. Wilder, Mrs. Julian Potter, Miss Olive Chamber- 
lain, Miss Beatrice Morgan and Miss Carhart. 

Mr. James Fitch Thompson gave the last of his 
series of song recitals at the Waldorf, on Tue., 5 Feb. 
Present were Mrs. F. Rhinelander Jones, Mr, John A. 
Robinson. Mrs. John Hobart Warren, Mrs. Spencer 
Trask, Mrs, Henry Harriman, Mrs. F. Edgerton 
Webb, Mrs Charles R. Flint, Mrs. Wm. Rainsford 
and Mrs. J, West Roosevelt, 

The first of Mme. Emil Paur’s piano recitals will 
be given on Sat. aft., 9 Feb., at 2.30 Pp. M., in the 
Mendelssohn Glee Club Hall. Admission, including 
reserved seat, is$1. Tickets may be had at the music 
store of E. Schuberth & Co., 23 Union Square. 


RECEPTIONS 


Mrs. Talbot Olyphant gave the last of her recep- 
tions for her daughters, Miss A. S. and Miss Maric 
Viele Olyphant, on Wed. aft., 28 Jan , from 4 to 7 
Receiving were Mrs. Arthur Cleveland Humbert, 
Miss Marie Huntington, Miss Sarah Slade, Miss 
Hoffman, Miss Windom, Miss Anna Riker, Miss 
Therese Smith and Miss Ethel Bresby. 

Mrs. Richard Arnold held $a reception on Th 
aft., 31 Jan.,in hoher of Bishop Courtney, of Nova 
Scotia, Mrs. Courtney and Miss Mabel Courtney, 
who are stopping with her at her residence, No. 837 
Madison Avenue, 
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reception was given on Sat., 2 Feb., by Mrs. 
George F. Baker, 258 Madison Avenue, to introduce 
her daughter, Miss Florence Baker. Receiving were 
Mis. May Harper, Miss Elizabeth Stokes, Miss Lou- 
ise Garlamd, Miss Marie Mott, Miss Helen Gawtry, 
Miss Beadleston, Miss Susan Valentine, Miss Fahne- 
and Miss Ellen Soutter. Mis. John N. Beek- 
gave a reception on the same day, at her resi- 
dence, 10 East I2th St., for her niece, Miss Helen 
Dawson Gallatin, Miss Juliette de Neufvilie, Miss 
Katherine Beekman and Miss Frances B. Adrain were 
receiving with her. : 

\irs, Thomas Shepard Strong gave a reception on 
sat., 2 Feb,, for Miss May Lefferts, who has recently 
become engaged to her son, Mr. Selah B. Strong. 
Recciving were Miss Edith Sands, Mis» Helen Lef- 
ferts, Miss Edith de Russy, Miss Edith Speyers and 
Miss Alice Robert. 

On Wed., jo Jan., the Colonial Dames of the State 
of New York met at the residence of Mrs, Howard 
Townsend, the President of the Society. Letters 
from the Secretaries of the Maryland and Pennsylva- 
nia State Societies were read; also an interesting 
sketch of the life of Mrs. Pierre Van Cortlandt, late 
Vice- Pres. of the Society. Resolutions of condolence 
and esteem were adopted to be sent to the family. 

The first meeting of the Daughters of the Cincin- 
nati was held on Tuesday miorning at the residence 
of Mrs. Howard Townsend and was formally organ- 
ized. The following officers were elected: Pres., 
Mrs. James Lawton; Vuce-Pres., Mrs, Howard 
Townsend; Sec., Mrs. Morris P. Ferris; Treas., 
Mrs. S. E. Johnson Hudson ; Register, Miss Shelton, 
ani Historian, Miss Schuyler. The latter office was 
made for Miss Schuyler, as she is the only member of 
the Society who bears the name of an ancestor who 
was an original member of the Society of the Cincin- 
nati, The nexé meeting of the original Society of 
Colonial Dames will be beld this month at the resi- 
dence of Mrs. Edward King, 7 University Place. 

\ new Chapter of the Daughtérs of the Revolution 
has just been started in Brooklyn under the name of 
the Long Island Star Chapter of D. of R. Mrs. Ho- 
ratio King is Regent and some of the members are 
Mrs. Van Horn, Mrs. Adolphus Bennett, Mrs. Isaac 
P. Mills, Mrs. Henry S. Snow, Mrs, Stephen V. 
Whitc, Mrs, Franklin Hopkins, Mrs, James F. Perry 
and Miss Ida L. Morrison. 


ma 


RECEIVING DAYS 


Mrs. H, Eugene Alexander, Clinton Avenue, 
New Brighton, S. 1., Mondays. 

Mrs, Cyphas Brainerd, Misses Brainerd, 34 E 53, 
Wednesdays, 

Mrs. Arthur Aymar Cater, 235 W 76, Wednesdays 
until Lent, 

Mrs, Cyrus Clark, 327 W 76, Fridays in Febru- 
ary. 

Mrs, James R, Cross, Miss 
Washington Square, Fridays. 

Mrs. Fellowes Davis, Miss Davis, 57 W 48, Tue., 
5, 12, and 19 Feb. 

Mrs, T. A. Dean, Miss Louise Dean Roosevelt, 
165 W 58, Wednesdays. 

Mrs. Tallmadge Delafield, 1o1 W 85, Tuesdays. 

Mrs. Clinton Pinckney Farrell, Miss Farrell, 400 
Fitth Avenue, Wednesdays. 

Mrs, James Joseph Faye, 41 E 60, Wednesdays 
notil Lent, 

Mrs. Birney Fellowes, 38 W 11, Fridays in Feb- 
ruary. 

The Rev. Dr. and Mrs. Charles H. Gardiner, 607 
Fitth Avenue Mon. eve., 4 Feb. 

Mrs. Henry Hall, Plazza Hotel, Tuesdays. 

Mrs. Henry Caster Haskell, 143 W 43, Thurs- 
days. 

Mrs. James Raynor Hayden, 107 W 55, Tuesdays 
after 1 Jan, 

Mrs. James A. Hayden, 117 W. 55, Tuesdays. 

Mrs. John M. Hughes, 630 Fifth avenue, Thurs- 
days, 3 until 10, 

Mrs. Robert Ingersoll, Miss Maud R. Ingersoll, 
400 Fifth Avenue, Wednesdays. 

Mrs. William Otto Inglis, 24 W 59, Thursdays. 

Mr. and Mrs. John Inman, 874 Fifth Avenue, 
Tue., § Feb. 

Mrs. William Travers Jerome, Miss Middleton, 
Mrs. Lawrence Jerome, 33 W 19, Tuesdays 

Mrs. Adrian Hoffman Joline, The Dakota, 1 W 
72, Wednesdays in February. 

Mrs Davis Johnson, 40 W 11, Fridays in Febru- 
ary. 
Mrs. William Smith Livingston, 113 E 17, Thu. 
14 Feb, 

Mrs. Gordon Macdonald, 20g Madison Avenue, 
14, 21, 28 Feb. 

Mrs, Harry Whitney McVickar, 9 W 39, Wed- 
nesdays in February 6, 13, 20. 

Mrs, John Minturn, Miss Minturn, 22 Washing- 
ton Square, N, Fridays. 

Mrs. William D. Morgan, 26 Washington Square, 
N, Fridays. 

Mrs. Stephen Morehouse, Miss Morehouse, Miss 
secord, 106 E 46, 9, 23 Feb. 

Mrs. Harrison B. Moor, Jr., Wed. 6, 13, 20. 

_ Mrs, Peabody, 60 W 21, Wednesdays until Lent, 
from 3 until 6 o'clock. : 

Mrs, Horace Porter, 277 Madison Avenue, Fri- 
days, 

Mrs, Charles A. Post, 21 Washington Square, N, 
la 


Eleanar Cross, 6 


Fridays, 
Mre. Walchon Kintzing Post, 21 Washington 
lare, N, Fridays. 
Mrs, Clarence C, Rice, 81 Irving Place, Thurs- 
ys until March. 

Mrs. James Alexander Robinson, 124 W 84, 8, 
22 Fe 


Mrs. D, H. Roberts, 72 W 94, Fridays in Febru- 


Mrs. V. Pendleton Rogers, 102 W 75, Thursdays. 

Mrs. Frederick Roosevelt, 583 Fifth Avenue, 
Tuesdays. 

irs. George Harvey Smith, 1o1 W 81, Sat. eve., 
% Jan., 2 Feb. 





Mrs, E, Rouel Smith, 144 W 73, Tuesdays, 

Mrs, George R, Talboys, 10 E 78, Fridays. 

Mrs. Ralph Waldo, 68 W 50, Mondays until 
Maich. 

Mrs. George G. Wheelock, 75 Patk Avenue, 
Wednesdays. 

Mrs.; P. N. 
until April. 


S. Vandervoort Berresford, Tuesdays 


DINNER FUNCTIONS 


The Holland Society gave its tenth annual dinner, 
on the eve. of 29 Jan., at Sherry’s. The ball room 
was handsomely decorated with the American and 
Dutch national colors, 2nd Dutch tulips were the 
principal decoration of the tables. About three 
hundred guests were present. Mr. Warner van 
Norden, President of the Society, presided. The St, 
George's Society was represented by Mr. Arthur 
Backner, the New England Society, by Mr. Jobn 
P. Townsend, St. David's Society by Mr. Wm, 
James, Mr. Henry Dugro, Mr. John S. Wise and 
Mr. Robert Van Wyck; the Society of Colonial 
Wars by Mr. Robert B. Roosevelt, Mr. Frederick ’ 
de Peyster, Dr. A. Vandereer, Mr. Tunis G, Berge’ 
and Dr. De Witt Talmage, and St, Patrick’s Society 
by Mr. James D. Coleman and Mr. John Tomlinson. 
Speeches were made by Mr, van Norden, Rev. T. 
De Witt Talmage, Mr. John P. Townsend, Mr. 
Frederick J, de Peyster, Mr. Robert Roosevelt, Mr. 
Join Tomlinson and Mr. John S. Wise. A hand- 
some silk banner was presented to the society by Mr. 
Theodore M. Banta, 

About seventy members of the Church Club of New 
York were present at their eighth annual dinner, 
which was held at Sherry’s on Wed. eve., 29 Jan. 
President Ludwig Ogden presided, Many interest- 
ing speeches were made, each speaker being allowed 
ten minutes, aud on any subject on which he chose to 
speak, 

Mr. Brookfield, one of the founders of the Fulton 


Club, was given a complimentary dinner on Wed. . 


eve., 31 Jan. The Fulton Club is an organization 
of business men. Mr. George P, Benjamin, Presi- 
dent of the club, was in the chair, with Mr. Brook- 
field on his right. Mr. Robert Bonner, Mr, Jordan 
L. Mott, and Mr, Alexander Gilbert made speeches. 
Others present were Mr. Henry B. Platt, Mr. James 
C. Peabody, Mr. Alfred B. Scott, Mr. Henry F. 
Crosby, Mr. Geo, D. McKay, Mr. Edmund Hend- 
ricks and Mr. Frederick L. Montague. 

On Sat., 2 Feb., a complimentary dinner was given 
to Mr. Anton Seidl by the Lotos Club. The dining- 
room, not being large enough to hold the guests, the 
parlor and reading-room were temporarily converted 
into dining-rooms. The President of the club, Mr. 
Frank R. Laurence, presided at the table of honor, 
and with him were Mr. Anton Seidl, Mr. Emil 
Fischer, Mr. Chester 8, Lord, Col. Robert Ingersoll, 
Mr. Arthur Goodwin, Mr. Richard Arnold, Mr. R. 
Stavenhagen, Mr. Herman Ridder, Mr. Wm, T. 
Carleton and Mr. Francis Hyde, 

At Delmonico’s on Thu. eve,, 31 Jan, was given 
the thirty-first annual dinner of the Dartmouth 
Alumni Association of New York, President Tucker 
and ex- President Bartlett, of Dartmouth, were present 
at the head table, as also was President Stryker, of 
Hamilton College, Dr. Charlies $. Dana, Mr. Asa W. 
Tenney, President of General Alumni Association, 
Mr, Charles R. Miller, Mr. Charlies F. Mathewson 
and Mr. Robert H. Parkinson. Dartmouth College 
has been 126 years in existence, and her graduates 
during that time have amounted to 5,105; 2,422 are 
still living. The date of the charteris 13 Dec., 1769, 
and it was signed and given to the college by Gov. 
John Wentworth, in the name of King George iii. 
twenty vears before the adoption of our Federal con- 
stitution, and seven years before the Declaration of 
Independence. 

ENGAGEMENTS 

Miss Jesse L. Brown to Mr. John Taylor Marsh: 
Miss Brown is the daughter of Mr. and Mrs- Lyman 
Brown. 

Miss Ray Downing to Mr. Howard T. Simpson. 
Miss Downing is the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Philip 
F, Downing. 

Miss Irene James to Mr. Reginald Cowles, from 
Detroit. Miss James is the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles T. James, 

Miss Maud Jones to Colonel Frederic F. Corning, 
from San Francisco, Miss Jones is the daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs, J, Charles Jones and niece of Mrs. 5, F. 
Frelinghuysen. 

Miss Meta Wood to Mr. Frank’ N. Lewis, from 
Boston. Miss Wood is the daughter of Mr. and Mrs, 
Stephen Wood. 

WEDDINGS 

On Wed , 30 Jan., Miss Georgia Henderson Fox- 
well, daughter of Capt. Leighton Foxwell, was very 
quietly married in the Bloomingdale Reformed 
Church to Mr. Stanley Pelham Gifford, son of ex- 
Judge Gifford. The ceremony was performed by the 
Rev, Madison C. Peters. The maid of honor was 
Miss Elizabeth Bates. Mr. E. Ludlow Gould was 
the best man, and the ushers were Mr. Charles Pom- 
eroy, Mr. Arthur Heinze, Mr. William Lea Crow 
and Mr. Joseph Nevil, of Philadelphia. 

On the same day Miss Estelle Osborne, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. William B. Osborne, was married in 
the First Collegiate Church to Mr. 1. Stanton Field, 
The Rev Joachim Elmendorf performed the cere- 
mony. Miss Ethel Dykeman was the maid of honor, 
and the best man was Mr, Ward Field. the ushers 
were Mr. Walter M. Suttie and Mr. William H. 
Strobel. A large reception followed at the home of 
the bride’s parents. 

The marriage of Miss Julia Callygan to Mr. Henry 
Francis Hubbard took place on Sat., 2 Feb., at the 
residence of the bride's sister, Mrs. Newbury D. 
Lawton. The Rev. Charles Canedy of Trinity 
Church, New Rochelle, performed the ceremony. 
Miss Anna D. Lawton was the maid of honor, and the 
best man was Dr. Fred. Tuckerman. A small re- 
ception followed the eremony, at which were present 
Mr. and Mrs, Prescot Hall Butler, Miss Sarah Butler, 
Judge and Mrs, “enry R. Beekman, Mr. and Mrs, 
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Charles H. Strong, Mr. and Mrs, Clark Longfellow, 
Mr. and Mrs, Cyius Lawton, Col. and Mrs. Francis 
V. Green, Mr, and Mrs, Lawrence Davenport, Mr. 
and Mrs. George Hewlett, Miss Hewlett and Miss 
Hubbard. 

On Tue., 5 Feb., Miss Anna Wright Corlies, 
daughter of Mrs. J. Edgar Corles of Plainfield, N. J., 
was married to Mr. William Cooper Delanoy. The 
ceremony was performed by the Rev. Dr. John 
Wesley Brown, rector of St. ‘Thomas’s Church, New 
York, at the residence of the bride’s parents, The 
bridesmaids were Miss Mary Lockwood, Miss Anna 
Johnson, Miss Mary Johnson and Miss Talmage. 
Mr. Edwin Delanoy was the best man, and the ushers 
were Mr. J. Dunbar Wright, Mr. Charles Gilbert 
and Mr. Howard Wright. 

Miss Anna Whiting Irwin- Martin, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs, William T. Irwin-Martin, was very quietiy 
married on the same day, at the residence ot her par- 
ents, to Mr. Fred. C. Brown. 

On Wed., 6 Feb., Miss Emily Hunt Welling, 
daughter of Mrs, Charles Hunt Welling, was very 
quietly married in Calvary Church, by the Rev. 
Henry Yates Satterlee, to Mr. J. Noble Hayes. A 
smali reception followed at the home of the bride's 
mother. 

On Tue., 12 Feb., Miss Lillian Churchill Bell 
will be married at the residence of her parents to Mr. 
James Parsons Woodruff, son of Judge George M. 
W oodruff, of Litchfield; Conn. Miss Edith Bell, a 
sister of the bride, will be the maid of honor, and the 
bridesmaids will be Miss Warner Miller, Miss Lord, 
Miss Perkins, Miss Owen, Miss Woodward and Miss 
Hotchkiss. 

On. Wed., 13 Feb., Miss Katharine Duer Cole- 
man, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Roswell Coleman, of 
Newburg, N. Y., wil be married to Mr. Henry Ed- 
win Colwell. 

Miss Alice Maud Chapin, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. E. S, Chapin, will be married on Thu., 14 Feb., 
to Mr. Frank G, Evans. 

On Sat., 23 Feb.,in the Cathedral in St, Louis, 
Mo., Miss Camilla Thompson will be married to Mr, 
Howard Townsend Martin, brother of Mr. Bradley 
Martin, 

Miss Florence Westervelt, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. John C. Westervelt, will be married on Tue., 
16 April, at the residence of her parents, to Mr, 
George Trotter, of Philadelphia. 


CLUBS 


The Barnard Club took possession of its new quar- 
ters in Carnegie Hall on Sat, aft.,2 Feb. There are 
about three hundred members, among whom are Mr. 
and Mrs, Edmund Clarence Stedman, Mr. and Mrs. 
Louis C. Tiffany, Judge and Mrs. Wm, C. Choate, 
Mrs, Charles Russell Lowell, Mr. and Mrs. “rederic 
R, Coudert, Mr. and Mrs. Henry Viliard, Mr, and 
Mrs, Joseph H, Choate, Mrs. Algernon §. Sullivan, 
Mr. and Mrs, Frank R. Stockton and Pres, Seth 
Low, of Columbia College. The directors of the 
club are Mrs. Seth Low, Mrs. Everet P, Wheeler, 
Miss Mary Willard, Mrs. Charles H, Royce, Mrs. 
Charles Runkle, Miss Clara P. Spence, Rev. Dr. Ar- 
thur Brooks, Mr. Hamilton Mabie, Mr. Edward L. 
Paris, Mr. James G. Crossweil, Mr, George A. Plim- 
ton and Mr, T, Frank Brownell. 

The members of the Shakespeare Club of New 
York City met at the residence of Mrs. Henrietta 
M. Bostwick, 21 West 6gth Street, on Wed. eve., 30 
Jan. A paper was read the subject of which was 
Dogberry, by Mr. Thomas B. Crystal, and Miss 
Stella King recited a selection from Much Ado About 
Nothing. There was singing by Miss Geary and 
Mr. Perry Averill, Dr. Emory Holman accompanied 
and Miss Haar and Dr. Wm, Davenport gave reci- 
tations. 

The Knickerbocker Whist Club gave a ladies’ 
night on Wed. eve., 30 Jan., which was a great suc- 
cess, and it has been decided to give them once a 
month through the remainder of the season. The 
entertainment was arranged by the Card Committee, 
of which Mr. T, E. Otis is chairman. Present were 
Mr. and Mrs. Ruggles, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Watson, 
Dr. and Mrs. Rounds, Mr. and Mrs. David, Mr. 
and Mrs. Newman, Mr. and Mrs. Fisher, Mrs. 
Blythe, Mr. and Mrs. Dunbar, President and Mrs. E. 
A. Smith, Mrs, Oliver, Mr. G. H. Magee, Mr. Page 
Watson, Major Gilbert, Mr. Beebe, Mr. and Mrs. 
Adams and Miss Alley. The meeting was held in 
the large rooms of the Knickerbocker Club, in the St. 
Cloud Hotel. 

The St, Nicholas Club gave its first ladies’ reception 
since it has movedinto its new club house on Thur. 
eve., 31 Jan. Present were Mr. and Mrs, Waiter 
Rutherfurd, Mr. and Mrs, Sackett Barclay, Miss 
Beat ice Barclay, Miss Ethel Barclay, Mr. and Mrs. 
Francis Davies, Mr. and Mrs. N. G. Sherwood, Mr. 
and Mre.Henry van Arsdale, Mrs, Francis A. Dugro, 
Miss Laura Jay, Miss Mary Oakley, Mrs. Wm. B. 
Hayden, Miss Hayden, Mr. James W. Fellows and 
Dr. Delavan Bloodgood. 


LECTURES 


The National School of Electricity held a meeting 
on the eve. of 29 Jan., at the Academy of Medicine, 
when it was proposed to give a course of forty 
lectures on electro-therapeutics, for the benefit of 
physicians, Dr. J. W. Norton presided and Mr. L. 
A. Laners *epresented the National School. 

A course of ten free lectures on music will be 
given by Prof. George William Warren, Professor of 
Music at Columbia College. Professor Warren is the 
organist at St. Thomas's Church on Fifth Avenue. 
These lectures wiil take place in Room 16, Hamilton 
Hall, Columbia College on every Monday, beginning 
11 Feb. They will be illustrated, and the subjects 
will be the origin, material and history of music, and 
everything pertaining to it. 

The last of the series of lectures on the ** Evolu- 
tion of the Pianoforte,’’ which have been held at the 
Metroplitan Museum of Art, was given on Sat., 2 
Feb., by Mr. Morris Steinert. It was illustrated by 
specimens from the Steinert collection of keyboard 
instruments, 






































































































































































The third of the lectures on “ The (History and 
Literatur of Buddhism,’’ by Piof. T. W. Rhys 
Davids, Prot. of Pali and Buddhistic literatu.e, in 
University College, London, was given in Carnegic 
Chamber, Music Hail, on Wed. eve., 29 Jan., betore 
alarge audience, These lectures are given unde 
the auspices of Columbia's University Faculty o 
Philosophy. Prot, Rhys-Davids took tor h‘s subiect 
on Wed, eve., ** The Life of Buddha.” 

The members of the Huguenot Society of America 
listened to a very interesting address which was given 
by the Rev, Dr, Vermilye, on the life ot the late Mr 
John Jay, on Tue. eve., 29 Jan.,in Assembly Hail 
A lecture was delivered by Dr. Emil Holub, the 
eminent traveller in South Africa, giving his eleven 
years experiences while there, on Thur, eve., 3) 
Jan., at the Hall of the Museum of Natural History, 
under the auspices of the American Geographical 
Society. 

Dr, James Johnston gave a lecture on Thur, eve, 
31 Jan., and also in the morning in St. James Lec- 
ture Hall, Broadway and Twenty -ninth street. The 
subject was “* From Benguella to Victoria Fails." 
Mrs. John Sherwood gave another one of her charm- 
ing readings on Wed. morning, 6 Feb., at the New 
York College of Music, Her subject was ** Cathe- 
drals and Palaces ;’’ on Mon, aft., 4 Feb., Mr, Layton 
W. Crippen gave a lecture on art and models, at the 
Hotel Waldort. Mr. Crippen is a relative of the great 
poet, Robert Browning. Miss Mary 8. Thompsor 
gave a critique and reading on Alexandre Dumas on 
W ed. aft., 30 Jan,, at the Woman's Exchange. 

A series of five talks on Moliére are being given 
by Miss Woodward, at her residence, 462 W 22d 
Street, The first one was on ‘1 hu., 31 Jan., and the 
dates for the others are 7 Feb., 14 Feb., 21 Feb 
and 28 Feb., at half past two o'clock. 

Tickets for the course are $3.00. 


, 


q CHARITABLE ENTERTAINMENTS 


On the first three days of the week there were ex- 
hibited at Durand-Ruel’s Galleries, No. 389 Fifth 
Avenue, a rare and beautiful collection of antique and 
mediaeval gems, which were afterward sold at auction 
for the benefit of the Children’s Aid Society, State 
Charities Aid Association, Charity Organizaion So- 
ciety, Association for Improving the Condition of the 
Poor, and the City Mission and Tract Society. 

On Sat., 2 Feb,, the Daughters of the Guild gave a 
charity tea at the residence of Mrs, John T. Lock- 
man, 140 West Seventy-third, for the benefit of the 
Flower Hospital, The object was to raise sufficient 
money to entirely support the operating room of the 
New York Free Homeopathic Medical College, and 
also to supply it with surgical instruments, The life 
members are Mrs. Howe, Miss White and Miss Hal- 
cyone Doughty. The officers are, Pres., Mrs, Frank 
E. Blodgett, Vice-Presidents, Miss Kissam, Mrs. 
Frederic Appleby and Mr. Frederic Briggs, Treas. 
Miss Lucy ‘1 homas and Rec, Sec., Mrs. Pierre Smith, 

An exhibition of at least 500 photographs of the 
works of the old masters, Rembrandt, Velasquez, 
Raphael, etc., was held on Fri, and Sat., 1 and 2 
Feb., in the galleries of A. Braun & Co., under the 
auspices of the Society of Decorative Art. 

At a meeting of the New York City Chapter of 
the Daughters of the American Revolution, Mrs. Og- 
den Doremus kindly offered to arrange a musical en- 
tertainment to help raise sufficient funds to support a 
chair of Colonial and Revolutionary History at Bar- 
nard College. The concert will take place at Sher- 
ry’s on 12 Feb, It was also decided that during 
Easter week the Chapter would give an operetta and 
tableaux of Trilby. 

On Sat, aft., 16 Feb., and also in the evening, an 
entertainment entitled ‘“*Scenes and Songs ‘from 
Trilby, ” will be given at Sherry’s for the benefit of 
the Kindergarten Association of New York, 

There will be a musicale and recitations on the 
afternoon of 19 Feb., at 871 Fifth Avenue, for the 
benefit of St. Michael's Home, Mamaroneck, N. Y. 
Mr. Locke Richardson and Mr, Joseph Lamb, of the 
Comedy Club, will recite, and there will be some 
good vocal and instrumental music, Tickets, $2 each’ 
may be had from the Pres., Mrs. Stuyvesant Morris, 
16 East Thirtieth Street, or from the patronesses, 
Mrs. Archibald Alexander, Castle Point, Hoboken, 
N. J.; Miss Houghton, 1 East T'wenty-ninth Street ; 
Mrs. Charles Henderson, 111 East Thirty-first Street ; 
Mrs. S. B. Nelson, 47 West Twenty-fifth Street; 
Mrs. Frederick Sturgis, 16 West Thirty-second 
Street; Mrs, Junius Morgan, 6 East Fortieth Street, 
and at Shirmer’s music store, 


CHARITABLE INTIMATIONS 


Almost $24,000 has been sentin supplies to the 
sufferers in the Northwest during the last three 
months by the Women's Home Missionary Society 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

The Society of King’s Daughters of Zion and St. 
Timothy's Church, in West 57th Street, has done an 
immense amount of good among the poor of the 
upper west side in the distribution of clothing during 
the winter months. There are still many tamilies 
who are in need, and any contributions of old cloth- 
ing, shoes, hats, gloves, etc., would be very thank- 
fully received. They may be sent to Zion and St. 
Timothy’s Parish House 333 West 56th Street care 
Mrs, Earl D. Berry, chairman clothing bureau, 

There is great distress among the families of owners 
of cranberry beds, which were entirely destroyed by 
forest fires last fall, on Cranberry Centre, a Station 
on the Northwestern Railroad. A few years ago 
these people were prosperous and well to do, but have 
now been left destitute by the destruction of crops, 
buildings and marshes. The counties burned out 
are Jureau, Monroe, Jackson and Wood counties 
(Wisconsin) and land which formerly sold for $100 
an acre can now be bought for $1, and while, in 1893, 
10,000 barrels of cranberries were shipped trom Cran- 
berry Centie, only 115 barrels were shipped last 
year. 

(Continued on page vii) 
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Vogue Binding Cases 


Cases as shown 


here, bound in col- 
ored cloth, stamped 
with gold, and hold- 
ing thirteen copies 
ot Vogue, sent post- 
age free and secure- 
ly packed to any 
address in the Unit- 
ed States on receipt 
of $1 25. 

This is a superior 
binder, with nocut- 
ting, punching or 
defacement of the 

aper necessitated 
t is light and 
durable, and looks 
like a bound vol. 
ume, handsomely 
designed, 

A similar case bound in soft brown leather, most agreeable 
to the touch and ped in gold, supplied for $2.25, postage 
free, This leather-bound case is designed specially for 
drawing-room tables, for which it makes a handsome orna- 











VOGUE, 220 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


| latest spring styles appear. 








ILTON, HUGHES & CO., 
Successors to A. T. Stewart & Co., 
Broadway, 4th Ave., gth and roth Sts. 


ARLY SPRING NOVELTIES 
IN SILKS AND DRESS GOODS. 


Our annual inventory finished, the very 
Dainty concep- 
tions from every market vie with each other 
in beauty, and at prices far below general ex- 
pectation. In addition, in Ladies’ Suits 
and Cloaks, to clean up the stock, we offer 
the greatest bargains of this season. Nothing 
is exempted—The finest Imported and Do- 
mestic Garments are included. 
comer has the greater choice. 


[ MPORTED GOWNS 

cloth, crepons, moire silk and velvet, by 
Felix, Worth, Sarah Meyer, Doucet and 
others. 


175.00 Gowns reduced to 50.00 
185.00 _ we 65.00 
250.00 te 75-00 
275.00 - “ » 95.90 
325.00 a a - 125.00 


COPIES OF IMPORTED GOWNS. 


Exquisite costumes from our own work- 
rooms. T'weeds—Crepons—Silk and Velvet. 


50.00 Gowns reduced to 35-00 
80.00 se ” 40.00 
95-00 = “ 50.00 
175.00 66 6s 60.00 


MPORTED COATS AND MAN- 
TLES from every approved Paris mod- 
iste, in cloth and velour. 





125.00 Gafments reduced to 25.00 

219.00 Garments reduced to §0.00 

250.00 Garments reduced to 85.00 
ELTON WALKING JACK- 


ETS FOR SPRING. 
Beautiful, Stylish, Tailor-made 
Coats, superior in every way, 
were 15.00, 
Spring Capes, correct in every - 25 
way and very stylish; Tan, s 


Blue and Black, 


HILTON, HUGHES & CO., ILTON, HUGHES & 
Successors to A. T. Stewart & Co., | 


| Broadway, 4th Ave., gth and roth Sts. 


The early | 





| 
| 
| 


| Ladies’ Lisle Thread Stockings in a beau- 

















WE MAKE SOLID SILVER ONLY, 


OF STERLING QUALITY #935 FINE, 


EVERY ARTICLE BEARING OUR TRADE-MARK ; 


THEREFORE PURCHASERS 


SECURE ENTIRE FREEDOM 


FROM FALSE IMPRESSIONS. 





d’s Columbian 


ILTON, HUGHES & co.| Highest Award \ ixpesition 


Successors to A. T. Stewart & Co., E-Twyerrort 


Broadway, 4th Ave., gth and roth Sts. 
ER OF MEN’S CLOTHES 
NE THOUSAND ORIENTAL | MAS es, 
RUGS in every beautiful, rare color— | 253 FirTH AVE., New York. 
many exquisite antiques. They range in| (One door above 28th Street.) 


size between 3 feet to 4 feet in width, and a 
from 4 feet to 7 feet long. Corre ct — N, j ; 
atest Novelties 


The prices speak for themselves. 
For Evening Dress 


Former price. Our price. Rough and 
7.50 4.75 unfinished, 
8.50 5-75 Worsteds, 

10.25 6.75 | Sable, Mink and Persian 

saane ed. Fur-lined Overcoats. 
15.00 9.75 

17.50 10.75 | 

19.00 11.75 

21.50 12.75 










Golf 
and Hunt suits. 
Tattersall W aist-Coat. 
Harris and Bliss Tweeds. 
Knickerbockers and Highland Spats. 


A PERFECT CORSET 


H O Ss I E R 3 
for Men, Women and Children. 


tiful assortment of colors, 
19¢. per pair, or 3 pairs for soc. ; 
were 50c. per pair. 


- 2 eC 
Ladies’ Plated Silk Hose, Richelieu Rib- Pansy Cor- 
bed and Plain, all colors and Black, set Com- 
48c. pair; were 1.00. pany, for 
over 29 
Boys’ Ribbed Black Cotton Bicycle years at 
Stockings, extra heavy, ps 9 4 
35 and 45¢ pair ° ) Broadway, 
, | ‘ i 
were 65 and 85c. per pair. have re 
moved to 
Men’s Col’d English Merino % Hose, | more com- 
dius 
3 pairs for 50c.; = tg 
were 35¢. per pair. qu 
Men’s Natural wool and Black Cash- | 903 Broadway, cor. 20th St., 


New York. 
Tre PansyCorsetComPany 


USED ON THIS PAPEK 
—| ]NK 
| 


MANUFACTURED BY 
co. 


| Successors to A. T. Stewart & Co., | 
| Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th and roth Sts. 


mere % Hose, spliced merino heel and toe, 


3 pairs for 1.00 








were 50c. per pair. 





JAENECKE ULLMAN CO., 
NEW YORK. 
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His friends should warn him that how- 
ever successful a fight he may make against 
Tammany, he will find warring with nine- 
teenth century womanhood to be a lost 
cause for him. No longer will women be 
bound by the definitions as to their sphere 
and their limitations that are formulated 
by any man, or any woman either, for that 
matter. The facile pen of a Mrs. Linn 
Linton may transcribe the platitudes of the 
woman’s subjection theory, but to what 
purpose? After years of preaching, and 
in spite of being a conspicuously placed con- 
tributor to The London Queen, a widely circu- 
lated periodical, Mrs. Linton finds herself deafened 
by the din of revolting daughters and wives, Sarah 
Grandes, Mona Cairds, and although she out- 
shriek them all, she does not silence any one 
of them. The younger generation, especially, 
regards her as an oid fogy and will have none of her. 
This in England, the land of the docile woman. 


In this country the revolt of the sex has assumed 
enormous proportions. Women do not—as Dr. 
Parkhurst and other misguided men seem to think 
—want to be men or to ape men. What 
women are concerned in is developing 
their own individuality, and hence they 
refuse to call any man master, be he hus- 
band or spiritual guide. And, moreover, 
the pleasurable, decent and remunerative 
things of life that men have heretofore 
appropriated exclusively to themselves 
women now propose to enjoy also. So 
they have clamored—and_ successfully— 
for learning, gone in for professions and 

















tained distinction in any line of effort, and 
whose creed has been self-reliance. Now 
and again the observer is amazed at the 
intensity of the passion for self-assertion in 
the woman of to-day. It is not only the 
younger, college-bred, or professional or 


trades, striven for the prizes of life and 

secured not a few. 
Personal freedom is more precious to 
J them than the protection (?) of the best of 
men. The women they envy are not those 
who are simply wives and mothers, but those 
who by honest intelligent work have at- 





Militant clergyman, flushed with victory over 
deep-seated municipal corruption, has recently 
turned his attention to what he considers to be 

reform of another kind. This new crusade he proposes 

to prosecute serially in the pages of a ‘* woman’s ” 
magazine, the especial object of the reverend doctor's 
reformatory zeal being all varieties of the New Woman. 


industrial women who claim the right to 
live their own lives untrammelled by man- 
made conventions or any other of the 
fetters with which women of old were 
tethered. The older women, the ruling 
spirits of well-ordered homes, have also 
joined the revolt. These women do not 
air their views in journals, nor sign suf- 
rage petitions, nor declaim from _plat- 
forms, and it is only by accident that 
their deep-seated resentment against the 
heretofore status of women and their scorn 
of ‘*womanly’” home staying is dis- 
covered. 





Here is a case in point: A professional 
woman, a widow, who had made a success 
of the work she had undertaken and had 
gone from one responsibility to another of 
greater influence, became engaged to a 
handsome, talented member of another 
profession. The usual congratulations 
were offered; at the end of two years the engage- 
ment was broken and, to the widow's amaze- 
ment, some six or more older married women 
friends, at different times, expressed their great 
satisfaction at the result. No fault was found 
with the man, but these women (no two of whom 
were acquainted, all of them good wives and 
mothers,) expressed to their surprised listener their 
conviction that a woman such as she, who could 
win a living and an independent place for her- 
self, was of more use in the world and infinitely 
more care-free and happier than any wife or mo- 
ther. They implored the widow not to sacrifice 
her independence by marrying. The listener was 
as much surprised as Dr. Parkhurst would have 
been at such advice from such a source. 


These women represented different religious 
creeds, and belonged to different social strata. 
The conclusions they reached, therefore, were 
not the result of class teaching. Their theories 
were drawn from personal experience and observa- 
tion. Does Dr. Parkhurst imagine he can per- 
suade these and thousands of other middle-aged 
intelligent American mothers that they or their 
theories are unwomanly? Alas! that a vali- 
ant political warrior should fall to fighting wind- 
mills ? 


-*** 
* 
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HIS FAIR ACCUSER 


ra 
A TALE OF LOWLY LIFE 


2 had taken an 
apartment on Am- 
sterdam Avenue. 

Mrs. Leighton, seated in her 

parlor window, thought it 

the most delightful place in 

the world. She leaned back 

contentedly in the great easy 

chair—one of their wedding 

presents. The morning 

paper lay half read in her 

lap; the potatoes she had 

brought in to pare lay shining 

in their pinkish-brown jack- 

ets in the basin of water. 

Below her blue and white 

checked gingham apron ap- 

peared her slippered feet, 

crossed and resting on the 

end of the lounge. The 

tall, silver comb which held 

her curls in place on her 

pretty head reflected the 

light like a miniature 
sun. 

Through the green 
foliage of Riverside 
Drive she caught blue 
glimpses of the Hud- 
son. The breeze 
blowing from the Jer- 
sey shore — dreamily 
pleasant in the dis- 
tance, wafted a subtile 
fragrance of the 
country. _—iIt 
seemed to Mrs, 
Leighton _ that 
the toilsome 
stairs stretching 
to the topmost 
flat led, like the 
ladder of Jacob’s dream, to a purer air, a 
bird-like knowledge of the boundless sky. 

«You will try to fly some day,’’ laughed 
her husband, adding, “I wish you wouldn't 
lean out of the window so. It worries 
me. 

Growing desperate at last, he had iron bars 
put up at the windows. 

“You spoil the view with those ugly black 
things,” she had protested. ‘* Besides, people 
will think there’s an insane asylum up here.”’ 

This morning Mrs. Leighton, looking at the 
windows, smiled, rose suddenly and rested her 
face a moment upon the upper bar, a tender 
light in her blue eyes. On the other side of 
the street was ‘*the farm’”’ lying between 
Amsterdam Avenue and the Boulevard. A 
stolid German woman with yellow hair 
bleached by the sun stood sprinkling with 
the hose, the spray falling like a shower of 
diamonds. The garden was pleasant to look 
upon in the gay sunlight ; the white butterflies 
fluttering above the purple bloom of cabbages ; 
the vivid green of lettuce ; a bed with delicate 
sprouts peering above the black soil ; the tiny, 
red-roofed cottage in the corner; the grand- 
mother knitting in the flickering light and 
shade of the grape-wreathed porch. 

««T must get a salad for dinner,”’ said Mrs. 
Leighton, removing her apron. As she went 
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down stairs the door of the flat below opened 
anda man came out. She looked over the balu- 
ster and caught a glimpse of a rapidly moving 
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figure, foreshortened to a straw hat and a pair 
of tan shoes. 

‘¢ He doesn’t even tie his shoe strings,’ she 
murmured, ‘‘they’re both hanging! Well, 
he'll trip down stairs some time and break his 
neck, that’s all.”’ 

When she reached the entrance the young 
man had disappeared. But as she recrossed 
the street from the garden several moments later 
he sauntered out of the corner saloon smok- 
ing. Mrs. Leighton, carrying herself disdain- 
fully erect, stumbled over the curb-stone. A 
head of lettuce slipped from the carelessly 
wrapped bundle of vegetables she carried. 

« Allow me,” said the young man, restor- 
ing the lettuce. He picked up an onion 
which had rolled farther into the street. He 
brushed the dust off with his handkerchief, 
then extending it daintily between his thumb 
and fore-finger, “‘ By any other name ’t would 
smell as sweet.’’” 

Mrs. Leighton rewarded his bit of pleasan- 
try by a severe and stony stare. ‘ Horrid 
thing!** she said, watching him from the 
door of the butcher shop, as he boarded a 
horse car, ** he’s too lazy to walk even the 
few blocks to the elevated station. Yes, a 
pound and a half of veal for stewing, and 
please send these with it.” Meanwhile the 
young man, jogging down the street on the 
back platform looked after her with interest. 
“« Wonder who that little spitfire is,’’ he said. 
‘¢ Gad, I’m glad my wife isn’t that sort.”” 

Some time later Mrs. Leighton heard the 
rope of the dumb waiter knocking against her 
door. She opened it, receiving a whiff of 
spicy, brown doughnuts which lay on a plate 
in the waiter, a fragrant sugar-powdered dish. 
“IT had such good luck this time,” called a 
voice, ‘* that I thought I must send you up a 
few of them.” 

‘«¢ Thank you ever so much,”’ peering down 
upon her neighbor, ‘‘they look perfectly de- 
licious. You must let me have the recipe.”’ 

“I do think they're nice, if I did make 
them myself. And, oh, yes, I wanted to tell 
you,’ the pleasant voice acquiring a shade of 
importance, ‘*he rang my bell again last 
night.”” 

«©Do tell me all about it,’’ cried Mrs. 
Leighton. “ Wait, till I pull up the dummy.” 
She drew the waiter above her head and fast- 
ened it, then leaned confidentially down the 
shaft, the draught blowing -her curls fantasti- 
cally. 

From the third flat below, against the dark- 
ness beneath, her neighbor's kindly, middle- 
aged face could be plainly seen in the square 
of light from the doorway. ‘‘I was so angry,” 
she said, looking up over her spectacles. “It 
makes me laugh now to think how provoked I 
was. Butthen Mr. Hall being away for his 
health naturally makes me anxious, so when 
that bell rang—it was long after midnight—my 
heart just stood still for fear it was a telegram. 
Well I slipped on my wrapper and waited at 
the door so nervous ong 

‘Of course,” in a sympathetic murmur 
from above. 

«“« There I stood, thinking that messenger 
boy never would get upstairs, and just then 
he turned up our flight and it was that man ! 
My dear, I’m an old woman and thought I 
had learned to be patient, but had he been my 
son!’* pausing, ‘* Well, I had my door open 
just a crack, peeping out at him. ‘Did you 
ring my bell?’ I asked. ‘Is it possible,” he 
said, ‘I wonder how I could have made such 
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a mistake !" ‘So do I,’ I answered—with more 
asperity than politeness, I must admit, my 
dear ; but I was so provoked— it certainly was 
an extraordinary mistake as my bell is on the 
opposite side of the door from yours.” ‘ Dear! 
dear!” he said, ‘but I can’t quite account for 
it. I am most unfortunate in having no 


memory whatever as regards locality. I’m 
very sorry. Good evening, madam.’ And 
I could hear him chuckling all the way up- 
Stairs.”” 

«¢ Hateful creature!" said Mrs. Leighton. 

“It does no good speaking to the janitor,” 
continued Mrs. Hall, “and I guess his wife 
doesn’t dare call her soul her own. No, she 
can’t hear. Her door’s shut. Don’t bother 
to wash that plate. I’m doing my dishes 
now, so just put the doughnuts on something 
else. The idea,’ laughing as she drew down 
the dumb-waiter, “of that young fellow hav- 
ing such audacity.” 

“I don’t see anything funny in it,”’ said 
Mrs. Leighton. ‘Good-by, do come up 
when you have time.” 

‘« Edith,” said Mr. Leighton the next day 
at their late breakfast—he had been filling the 
place of one of the night clerks in the office, 
who was ill—“ you were so cross and sleepy 
last night I didn’t dare say a word, but I 
came in after three o'clock to find you still 
undressed, sound asleep in the chair, with the 
gas lit and my revolver in your hand. Were 
you frightened? We must get some one to 
come and stay with you, dear, when I’m away 
nights.”” 

“Oh, I don’t want any one,”’ protested his 
wife. ‘I wasn’t frightened. Only, you 
know, when we married we were each to have 
full liberty, Jack, and I’m having such fun 
about something. I’ve promised myself not 
to tell you, because you'd make me stop and 
spoil everything. Some more coffee? Now, 
please Jack! it would be awfully mean to 
make me when I don’t want to.” 

«¢ All right,’” laughed her husband, lighting 
a cigar, “but, don’t be sitting up here all 
night, and don’t 
let me find you 
monkeying 
with that pistol 
again.”” 


*¢I don’t in- 








tend to shoot any one,” she answered. ‘* The 
only thing I ever wanted to kill is the tiger 
over at Central Park. He would make such 
a handsome rug! But, really, Jack, I'm 
going to do some one lots of good.”’ 

Mr. Leighton rose and strolled around the 























































































table. ‘*Oh, Sugar, dear,’ he said, seating 
himself on the arm of her chair, “ what a con- 
ceited bit of humanity you are! Eternally 
endeavoring to make the world over.”’ 

“ Thank you,”’ she replied, ** but don’t call 
me Sugar. It’s so insipid. Oh, now, Jack, 
please stop! Let me finish my breakfast, and 
you're getting smoke in my eyes, dear.” 

But the third night of patient waiting 
brought the desired reward to Mrs. Leighton. 
She had turned down the gas, and, seated in 
the semi-darkness, enjoying the cool night- 
breezes from the Hudson, was nodding sleep- 
ily when the bell rang. She ran to the kitchen 
and pressed the button which opened the en- 
trance door of the house. Then, with as spon- 
taneous and instantly suppressed giggle as she 
had ever indulged in even in her Vassar days at 
some midnight spread, Mrs. Leighton hurried 
down her private hall and opened the door into 
the main corridor. She lit the gas and leaned 
over the baluster, but in the darkness beneath 
could not distinguish any one. She could hear 
the swift footsteps, the pause at each landing, 
and once a profane remark upon the many 
stairs, 

‘<If he wouldn’t stay out until all hours of 
the night he wouldn't find the stairs such hard 
work,”” she murmured. 

As he reached the landing beneath her the 
gaslight shone fully upon him. 

‘«« Please come up here,’’ she said. ‘I wish 
to speak to you, that is if you are Mr. 
Smith.” 

“ Yes,”” removing his hat. 

“Mr. Smith—Mrs. Leighton,’’ she said, 
graciously. 

‘‘ Very happy to meet you,’’ answered the 
young man, staring up at the pink-robed fig- 
ure behind the balustrade, the pretty face with 
its halo of curls. He caught the gleam of a 
revolver. ‘* Good Lord !’’ he muttered, ¢¢ is 
she going to shoot me for punching her old 
bell ?”” 

He advanced with visible reluctance. 

** Sit down,”’ said Mrs. Leighton, indicat- 
ing the upper step, ‘* you seem tired.” 

“‘ No, thank you,’ pausing on the second 
step, holding his hat and cane. 

‘¢ Did you ring my bell?’’ she asked. 

“ Unfortunately, yes. I was just coming 
up to explain when rr 

« Aren't you ashamed to tell me such a 
lie,”’ she interrupted. “Do you think I'm 
such a goose as to believe you?” 

“No, I don’t.” He laughed. 
you will allow me to apologize 

« Apologize !’’ said Mrs. Leighton. ‘* You 
don’t seem to comprehend how selfish and 
inconsiderate you are! See how you treated 
poor Mrs. Hall last Tuesday, waking her 
after midnight, frightening her out of her 
wits for fear it might be a telegram saying her 
husband was worse. Long after you were 
asleep I suppose she lay awake, moaning and 
sobbing from the shock. It’s a wonder she 
didn’t die. A woman old enough to be 
your mother, too. And I—I myself, have 
sat up three nights waiting for you!"’ 

‘« Indeed,” he murmured. ‘* Well, I won't 
ring your bell again. Is that pistol loaded? 
Here, don’t point it at me like that. Women 
have no business to be meddling with fire- 
arms.*” 

‘« They've just as much right as men,” 
retorted Mrs. Leighton. ‘“ Why don’t you 
get a key and not wake everyone up to let 
you in?” 


, 





«But if 








THE MODERN MAIDEN’S MEDITATION—MATRIMONY OR A CAREER 


‘<I have,’’ he replied. 

«« Why don’t you use it, then,’” she asked. 

“My wife has it,’’ he answered, after a 
momentary pause, with a suspicion of shame- 
facedness. ‘I don’t like to wake her when 
I get in late, and as soon as I get a new key 
she manages to get hold of it and hide it,” the 
flush on his face deepening. 

«« Well,”’ said Mrs. Leighton, “ if you were 
my husband I should say, take your key and 
go and stay as long as you please; I don’t 
care. If you don’t wish to stay with me, I’m 
quite as happy without you. That’s what I 
should say.”* 

“ Would you?’’ he laughed. ‘Oh, I re- 
member, you're the girl I saw on the street 
the other day.” 

“T can’t imagine how any woman would 
permit her husband to treat her so. I shouldn't 
put up with it for a moment.” 

«* No, I don’t think you would,” noting the 
fearless eyes under the level brows, the firm 
lines of the mouth and chin. Suddenly, be- 
tween her face and his, he seemed to see the 
soft brown eyes of his wife, with their express- 
ion of ‘patient appeal—the sweet, irresolute 
face. 

‘*T should have too much pride to hide my 
husband's keys,’ said Mrs. Leighton. 

Mr. Smith looked at her resentfully. What 
if his wife did hide his keys? She was his 
wife, wasn’t she, and they were hig~keys. 
Nevertheless, he had a humorous Perception 
of his relief in thinking that his wife could not 
see clearly and judge him as this gir] did. 
He preferred to be adored, his mouth twitch- 
ing with amusement. But he moved neTvously 
under Mrs. Leighton’s gaze. 

‘* Would you,” he said, “have the loving 
kindness to lower that pistol ?” 

Mrs. Leighton, looking at him earnestly, 
appeared quite unconscious of his remat, 
The confidence of her manher had vanished 
and her blue eyes met his wistfully. ‘* You 
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must not think I mean to be impertinent, only 
I feel sorry for her, your wife. When I came 
out here I didn’t think of her. I was going 
to teach you a lesson. 1 thought it was such 
fun!” 

Mr. Smith’s face was turned from her to- 
ward the shadow. 

“IT used to think I should despise a woman 
who would hide her husband’s keys or do 
anything like that,’’ she went on hurriedly. 
“I believe in women being independent, but 
I can understand now that if she can’t be proud 
of you she doesn’t care enough to be proud for 
herself. If Jack were unkind to me I couldn't 
be angry either, but it would break my heart. 
And I know why she hides your key. I would 
want my husband with me, too, even if he 
were like you. I never could forget it was 
Jack, no matter how he acted. And I sup- 
pose that’s the way she feels, only you're a 
man and can’t understand.”’ 

There was a long silence. Mr. Smith stood 
gazing down the stairs, noting mechanically 
Mrs. Leighton’s wavering shadow on the 
steps. It seemed to him that he could not 
raise his head and meet her eyes. He knew 
that she saw him—as she had made him see 
himself for the first time—in the attitude of a 
man so certain of his wife’s love that he never 
thought she could require more than the hap- 
piness of doing him constant homage. Bah ! 
im had been a conceited fool! This girl prob- 
ably Gespised him, Anyway, he despised 
himself. Pais wife—ah! that -was different. 
In his self-judgment, which brought him sud- 
den and intense humiliation, he turned to the 
thought/of her with relief. She, at least, con- 
sidered him perfect. Her face seemed to 
hover, flower-like, between him and the dark- 
ness below—not intellectual nor self-reliant, 
buat with the innocent wisdom of a child shin- 
ing in the datk eyes and with a ,iteous fragil- 
ity underlying the loveliness of resture. He 
had met and married her while on a surveying 
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expedition in Cuba and brought her north— 
to what? 
unmarried, and he had drifted into his former 
careless life. 

“I hope,’’ said Mrs. Leighton, anxiously, 
**T hope you didn’t think me rude ?” 
“Oh, no,” he said, looking up, “not at 
all.°° 

But there was an expression on his face 
which went straight to her heart. He was 
thinking that had he married a woman of 
Mrs. Leighton’s type he would not have 
dared to ignore her as he had his wife. But, 
because she was so utterly defenseless in her 
ignorance of the world and her childish faith 
in him, he had imposed upon her. The fact 


that she had never reproached him intensified 


Most of the men of his set were - 
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“I'll have to ring after all,’’ he said, “ my 
other key’s gone.”" 

“‘Oh, don’t ring!’* she cried. ‘* It would 
be such a pity to wake her now. You can 
come up here and go down in the dummy.” 

‘¢ Never,” he said, “it would make noise 
enough to wake the whole house.” 

“ That’s so. Oh, I know now! 
escape.”” 

‘¢T hate to give you so much trouble,” he 
began. 

‘* Not at all,’” she said, “ come right up.” 
She led the way through the hall into the 
dining room, at the window of which was the 
fire escape. 

“« Take these to your wife,’’ she said, draw- 
ing some sweet peas from a vase on the table. 


The fire 






































OLD NEW YORK 


his humiliation. All that was manly, all that 
was chivalrous in his nature, rose and accused 
him. With an effort he turned to Mrs. Leigh- 
ton, who stood watching him, her pretty 
brows wrinkled perplexedly. 

«« Good night,”’ he said, extending his hand. 

«<I won't turn out the gas until you get 
in,” she said. 

‘¢ Oh, that’s all right, thank you.” 
half way down the stairs. He turned and 
smiled at her. ‘I see very well now, even in 
the dark, since you extracted the mote from 
my eye.” 

“I resent ‘he insinuation,” she laughed, 
leaning ovcr the baiuster. ‘ What's the 
matter now?” as he looked up at her ruefully. 


He was 
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‘¢Mr. Leighton brings flowers home to me 
every day.” 

Mr. Smith made an abrupt gesture of re- 
fusal. ~#* No, keep them. I’m very much 
obliged,” he added more gently, “ but rs 
Even in the dim light from the parlor Mrs. 
Leightor could see his face flush darkly. He 
felt a jealous pain that any one else could 
give het flowers. ‘That he should have forced 
her to hide his keys! In times past he had 
been annoyed or good-naturedly contemptu- 
ous.. But now her action seemed pathetic 
beyvnd words. He would go to her now and 
tel] her of his remorse,:and she would listen, 
gentle and loving as always, with her sweet 
face pressed against his, her arms around his 
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neck, believing in him absolutely. 
should hurt her again, he thought with pas- 
sionate tenderness—nothing. 

‘You're a nice little woman,”’ he said to 


Nothing 


Mrs. Leighton. ‘1 hope you'll come down 
and see my wife some time. I never thought 
how lonely a woman could get shut up all 
day ina flat.’ He wrung her hand vigorously. 
“Good night; don’t forget to come and see 
us. Bring your husband, too. Tell him I’ve 
some fine cigars.” He went out on the fire- 
escape, his figure a silhouette against the star- 
lit sky. 

Mes. Leighton stepped out also, and watched 
him as he descended to his window. ‘Isn't 
it lovely to-night,” she said. 

Mr. Smith had disappeared, all but his 
head and shoulders. He looked up at the 
graceful figure in its light, fluttering draper- 
ies, the fair face beautiful in the ethereal 
silvery light of the peaceful sky. Above 
the Hudson the moon was setting in a mass 
of clouds. 

“© Yes,’ he said, “ but I think we'll have 
rain before morning. Look out how you 
flourish that pistol around.”’ 

‘¢ Oh, it isn’t loaded,’” she laughed. 

‘* Good-night.” 

Pauline Bradford Mackie. 


WO gO gg Weg WO Nl Nib glo Nl NE NO «Od 
vee AS SEEN BY HIM “hw 
ve aa aT ed ed ad ed tad ed ee 
Make open confession that I have been 
I mistaken. I have hoped against hope, 
but now I must also acknowledge my 
error. I have been a victim—the victim of 
an American tailor. When my tailor thought 
that he had me for a regular customer he 
began to make bad clothes. 

As I say, I have been a victim. I listened 
to my friends’ stories of bad-fitting clothes 
and extortion with a smile. I would nét, I 
could not, I did not believe them. They Were 
prejudiced. I spoke of the superior finish of 
the garments, their excellent fit, their durabil- 
ity, the seeming honesty with which they were 
lined. I admitted that they were a bit too 
snug, but I stated that tailors were changing 
the trussed-fowl style of clothes to the splendid 
loose-fitting English fashions. I tried to con- 
vince these disgruntled persons that an evening 
suit ‘or $125 from my Fifth Avenue tailor 
was worth a dozen eight-guinea ones from an 
ordinary London workman ; that to pay $20 
for a white waistcoat was economy. I have 
given to-day to Meadows the evening suit 
which I had made two winters ago, and which 
I had hoped to use for the play or for loung- 
ing. It is wretched. He may be able to make 
it do for something. I have taken out of an 
old cupboard the evening coat and trousers 
made for me in London five yearsago. They 
are a little out of date in fashion, but for 
the theatre or the club in the evening they 
will do. I am growing economical. 

A friend of mine, a man at the Club, came 
to me only yesterday, when I was in a very 
bad humor because I had tried on for the 
fourth time a coat, which was about four 
inches too tight and which I fear I can never 
have my Fifth Avenue tailor finish so as to 
anything like fitme. He told meatale. It 
was the tale of a coat, waistcoat and trousers, 
however,added. The total of his wrongs was 
something terrific. He had patronized what 
he considered to be a good ordinary tailor, 








but not a smart one—still, one able to have an 
establishment on Fifth Avenue. The first 
installment of clothes was acceptable for a 
short time. The dark materials turned green 
atter two months’ wearing, and the coats were 
very short-waisted, although well finished. 
The linings were good, but the fit was not 
what it should have been. He was a man 
who settled his bills once or twice a year, 
never allowing an account to run for more 
than twelve months, and not, at the time, 
owing a single penny in this city. He paid 
for the first clothes about two or three 
months after their delivery, and although he 
was not pleased either at the prices, which 
were enormous, or at the work of his tailor, 
he listened to him again in spring, and in- 
vested in two orders, a little spring suit of 
gray check anda light overcoat for summer 
evenings. 

The price he was careless enough not to 
ask—he is not a business man, and I must 
confess he is very reprehensible in that way in 
his dealings, and is always being swindled or 
mulcted of something—was over $150, in fact 
nearly $200. These garments he put away 
until the weather should moderate. Suddenly 
his tailor went out of business. He put on 
the clothes and found that they were woeful 
fits and not finished as such high-priced gar- 
ments should be. He had no redress, and 
the person in whose hands the retiring tailor’s 
affairs had been placed threatened immediate 
suit if the account was not paid. He more- 
over caused to be placed on a directory, 
which, | believe, is issued weekly for trades- 
men, a statement that he had entered suit 
against my friend for a bill which was long 
unpaid. The bill by agreement had still two 
months to run before date of settlement. 
Several smali standing accounts with trades- 
people were immediately sent in and the poor 
fellow was pestered to death with insulting 
letters. He fortunately paid these—although 
he had different agreements with each of these 
persons—in order to be rid of ,the annoyance 
which pursued him everywhere. 

He went to the lawyer who had charge of 
the affairs of the retiring tailor and told him 
his story. He came there with the intention 
of settling the account. The man of law 
laughed and shrugged his shoulders. “ We 
have got you on the good-pay list,’’ he said. 
«¢ We know that you have paid twice as much 
for the clothes as they were worth, but you 
should have made your bargain beforehand. 
You are not a business man, and besides, you 
must remember that we have on our books the 
names of men who are ‘no good.’ Those 
who do pay must also be made to suffer for 
those who do not. It is their misfortune.” 
The debtor left without settling. His Saxon 
blood was up. He determined to fight it to 
the last. In the meantime, he met the tailor 
on the street. This person professed great 
annoyance at the way in which his former 
customer was treated, and advised him to wait 
a month before settling. “It was a mistake 
which he deplored.”’ Two days afterward our 
friend was called upon at his chambers by a 
burly, bullet-headed young man, who sent 
up his name as an employé of his club. This 
personage forced his way to the rooms, and, 
presenting a paper, he addressed him largely in 
the tough Bowery dialect: ‘“ Say, you dude, 
you don’t pay you bills. You know what 
this is, see?"* It was the summons to some 
small justice court for the trial of the case. It 
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was Christmas week and our friend consulted 
his lawyer, but before anything could be done, 
what is known in America as a ‘‘ snap” judg- 
ment was taken out against him He at once, 
with $40 costs added to the original bill, went 
to the lawyer's office to settle. His own legal 
adviser had to stop him just in time. The 
“ lawyer” for the tailor refused to accept the 
amount, because, he said, he desired to serve 
him with another paper which would add $30 
more costs. This was something, I believe, 
called supplementary proceedings. However, 
witnesses were pressed into service and the 
tailor’s attorney made to accept the amount 
after much protestation. The account was 
really three weeks overdue, and the victim was 
a man who always settled his bills. 

This is his story. I give it in his language 
for what it is worth. He added that he was 
told by the legal advisers of these people that 
the majority of tradespeople were banded to- 
gether in one series of societies, ‘‘ labor against 
capital ** being their motto. The most amus- 
ing part of this is that they never attack 
people whom they know will not pay their 
bills, but will wait for years on certain indi- 
viduals. As soon as an unfortunate customer 
presents himself who will pay, double prices 
are placed upon his account, particularly if he 
is what is known as a “soft one.” He is 
made to pay the delinquent accounts. 

If he should refuse to be mulcted or demur 


(Continued on page go.) 





A DRAWING OF MRS, F. W, VANDERBILT'S TEA GOWN 
(No attempt at facial portraiture was made.) 


VIEWS BY HER 

ARTISTS’ UNCHARITABLE COMMENTS ON EACH 
OTHER—THE WOMAN SUPERIORITY THE- 

ORY AS A COMMERCIAL FACTOR 
A jum of the art schools is a course in 
esprit de corps. If art is the exalted 
and mysterious something that the artists pre- 
tend it is, and if they are its heaven-selected 
interpreters, why do they constantly belittle it 


and themselves by proclaiming the professional 
shortcomings of their fellow artists ? 


Much-needed addition to the curricu- 


The knights of the pencil and the brush take 
themselves seriously, aye, pompously, their 
pose being the sublimation of egotism. They 
applaud Mr. Howells to the echo when he in- 
forms a surprised public in a magazine article, 
that the canvas stained with the variegated 
scintillations of their genius is priceless. And 
that money, the gross symbol of barter, can 
never compensate an artist for parting with 
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even so little of his individuality as he put 
into the least ambitious sketch. 


Brown and Jones, plain every-day men, im- 
mersed in the absorbing pursuit of money-get- 
ting, would likely accept the artist at his 
own high valuation—as they do the poet and 
the musician, neither of whom do they make a 
pretense of understanding. But Madder, 
Chrome, Umber and their fellow artists always 
forget the artistic pose when it comes to passing 
judgment on each other's works. Any one 
who wil] listen may know that Chrome con- 
siders Madder to be without imagination, 
simply a technician; Umber, according to 
the same authority, has not the slightest idea 
of composition; Vert’s drawing is detective 
and Prussian Blue goes in fur the dirty coloring 
of the Munich school, and so on through the 
list of artists; not a word is there about the 
** sacredness of effort."” The artist turned critic 
is as uncharitable and as much governed by 
personal bias as the most Philistine profes- 
sional critic that ever drew breath. 


Plain Brown quite naturally concludes that 
all the rainbow talk about artists putting their 
souls on canvas is so much fairy tale twaddle, 
which is not to be taken seriously, and he 
comes to regard picture creation as one of the 
many trades with nothing exalted about it, ex- 
cept the prices asked for the pictures. And 
may not Madder, Chrome and Umber’s ill- 
natured comment on each other’s work be, 
in a measure, responsible also for Brown's 
persistent buying of French and German work 
to the exclusion of that by American artists ? 


The creation of the art atmosphere for 
which artists resident in America yearn is nut 
likely to be quickened by this “ pecking daw ™ 
attitude of the artist toward his fellow crafts- 
men. 


Woman is to have the opportunity of be- 
coming as vain as man. It is rumored that 
out of deference to the counting-room re- 
ceipts the fiat has gone forth in more than 
one newspaper office that the watchword is 
henceforth to be Woman Is Always Right. 
If by any possibility she commits an indis- 
cretion or a crime she was led into it by 
man! By which it would appear that the 
doctrine of woman's superiority may, like some 
stocks, be made to fill somebody's coffer. 
But will women buy and read periodicals 
in which it is tirelessly asserted that they, the 
now king, can do no wrong? The insin- 
cerity of such an editorial attitude would 
devitalize every page of a journal and win for 
it the deserved contempt of all self-respect- 
ing women, 
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(Continued from page 87.) 

at his bill, he is immediately threatened with 
suits and collection agencies. Such men not 
being hardened to these processes of law, will 
do anything rather than submit to annoyances. 
I believe in people paying their bills, but there 
should be good faith on each side. I do not 
make a sweeping condemnation of American 
tailors, but that this is the method employed 
by at least one New York tailor. If you 
have your clothes made here, you should 
make it a business transaction, and devote 
some time and attention to it. You should 
not believe in verbal contracts. Rather design 
your clothes yourself, and go to some *¢ little 
tailor,"” have him make them, and pay him 
cash. There are numbers of excellent tailors 
who, after all, do the jobbing work for the 
smart firms. Any one of these will follow 
your instructions, and turn you out quite a 
good lot of clothes for a moderate sum. Some 
of the very best dressed men in New York, 
who pay the closest attention to their coats, 
waistcoats and trousers, adopt this method. 
Otherwise get a suit once in a while from a 
smart New York tailor, and the majority of 
your clothes in London. If the latter are too 
loose and do not fit, have them altered by your 
little man in New York. English clothes 
have a certain chic about them. You may 
not be able to open an account in London, 
Do not try to do so. Pay cash. I do not 
see why a man should give $125 for an even- 
ing suit when he can get from any of the 
smart tailors in London one for half the price. 

I have gone out of my routine this week to 
speak of this matter, because I think it is one 
which interests us all. I frankly confess that 
I pay attention to my clothes. I believe— 
and so do many of us in our hearts, but we 
are not willing to confess it—that being well 
dressed is the modern synonym for that quality 
which the copybooks teach us is next to god- 
liness. I should like to see my American 
tailors prosper, and they have it in their power 
to do so, but with every advantage before 
them, the prospect is excellent. It all depends 
upon themselves. 


THE “DOLLY” EPILOGUE 


Published for the amusement of readers of Anthony 
Hope's Dolly Dialogues.) 


SOME OF THE REWARDS OF *f HOPE” 


es Ou are very unfair to me,”’ observed 
Lady Mickleham, with a frown. 
‘«It is the contrast with your own 
fairness,’’ I replied. 

‘© You repeat conversations that you have 
no right to repeat,’ she pursued, ‘just be- 
cause you think you are smart.”’ 

“And I make you smart?” I remarked, 
questioningly. 

‘“<T hate a pun,”” said Dolly. 

“It’s a fit punishment for your crime,” I 
returned, crossing my legs. 

“It was unmanly of you, Mr. Hawkins,” 
she mused. “ I’m not as black as you painted 
me. 

“I fear you are color-blind, Lady Mickle- 
ham,”’ I rejoined, “or you would have seen 
that I intended you to be read.” 

‘¢ What if Archie should see the book ?”* 
she asked, apprehensively. 

*« Unless it were printed on glass, which it 
is not,” I answered, ‘*it would make no pos- 
sible difterence.”” 

She gazed at me with a puzzled expression. 
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“I don’t understand you, Mr. Hawkins,” 
she said. 

‘¢ Otherwise,’ I pursued, taking my hat, 
‘¢ he would never see through it.”” 

I met Mrs. Hillary Musgrave as she was 
starting for her charity school. 

‘* Don’t even dare speak to me!"” she said, 
firmly. ‘ You are beneath my contempt !” 

«« To be beneath anything of yours,” I an- 
swered, gallantly, holding my hat in my hand, 
“is a pleasure.” 

‘¢ Hillary is wild,’’ she continued. 

**T never doubted it,” I rejoined. 

“ And Phyllis is in tears.”” 

‘« There is nothing pathetic in the ‘ Dolly 
Dialogues,’’’ I argued. 

“It was shameful of you,’’ she pursued. 
“You told all about our romance—Hillary’s 
and mine—to the vulgar public, and laughed 
at it.” 

‘<It was too good to keep,” I argued. 
‘« Besides, it was so old a story that I knew it 
would be appreciated. If there is one thing 
the reading public likes more than being told 
something it knows nothing about it is being 
told something it knows all about. A vivid 
piece of description of Trafalgar Square will 
find a thousand to one more interested readers 
than an equally or even more vivid description 
of the great wall of China.” 

Mrs. Hillary stepped into her brougham 
and pettishly closed the door with a bang. At 
the corner I met my young cousin George. 

“Anthony,” he exclaimed, suddenly, 
* you're an ass !"" 

‘¢ The resemblance between us,’’ I replied, 
“has long been a subject of remark in the 
family.” 

* You have written a very stupid book. 

‘*It has one fault,’ I admitted ; “it con- 
tains one very uninteresting young man from 
Oxford, the writer's cousin George. Good 
day!” 

eser in the day I saw Miss Phaeton in 
Hyde Park, driving around the circle. She 
looked over my head. 

“‘ Thank Heaven!” I exclaimed, reverently. 
‘“* I always feared that an accident while driv- 
ing with that woman would some day end my 
life. And, as 1 have remarked before, I'm 
not good enough to die. Besides, I haven't 
written books enough and haven't been to 
America on a lecture tour.”’ 


Charles Stokes Wayne. 


” 





PARIS 
(From Our Own Correspondent.) 


Aris is distinctly gloomy just now, the 
weather contributing in a large measure 
thereto. Many of the most prominent 

families are still away in their terres, where the 
chase both on horse and on foot is largely in- 
dulged in despite the poverty of the Game 
Show this year. Down at Bonnelles, the good 
Duchesse d’Uzes’ hospitable mansion in Seine 
et Oise, there are two meets a week, attended 
very regularly by the élite of our Society. A 
third day’s boar hunting has latterly been 
added by the quartette of young dukes now in- 
stalled in and near Bonnelles with their young, 
charming and elegant wives, not one of whom 
has yet attained her twenty-fifth year. The 
ducal quartette includes the Duc de Luynes, 
married to the eldest daughter of the Duchesse 
d’Uzes; the Duc d’Uzes, united to Mademoi- 
selle de Luynes; the Duc de Brissac, whose 
bride is the younger daughter of the Duchesse 
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d’Uzes, and the young Duc d’ Ayen, heir to 
the venerable Duc de Noailles. These hunt- 
ing parties are very merry, especially the boar 
hunts, the quarry being chased by what is 
familiarly dubbed “l’equipage des petits 
ducs.”" 

Americans visiting Paris will do well to 
take note that the chic night for the opera is 
no longer Wednesday, as formerly, but Mon- 
day. Itis on that night of the week that the 
grand-monde gives itself rendezvous at the 
opera, and the scene there is exceptionally 
brilliant on those evenings. . Tuesday night, 
of course, is, as in times gone by, the property 
of the Theatre Francaise, Thursday is the 
jour chic for the Opera Comique, while Sat- 
urday is the night selected for the Renaissance, 
which belongs to Sara Bernhardt ; and, with 
a view of rendering the audience ultra-select, 
single seats and boxes are sold above the ordi- 
nary rates, while special and lower prices are 
allowed to the regular subscribers for that 
night, on which evening dress is de rigueur 
among men and hats prohibited among the 
ladies. 

Fair readers of Vogue will be interested to 
learn that the hitherto indispensable balayeuse 
has gone out of fashion. It has even disap- 
peared from evening gowns, although in some 
instances a one-inch single ruching of satin 
ribbon is placed on the extreme edge of the 
skirt all round inside. It serves to increase 
the stiffness of the lower portion of the dress 
and looks dainty when the jupe is slightly 
raised in the hand, peeps of the ruching the 
same color as the lining giving a pretty finish 
to the otherwise plain skirt. 

Never before has the demand for pearls 
been so greatas at present. A walk along the 
Rue de la Paix simply sets you wondering 
where allthe pearls can come from ; but their 
profusion does not appear to warrant a reduc- 
tion in price. They have figured largely 
among the New Year's presents, which are 
more costly than ever this year. Formerly it 
was the custom for near friends and relatives 
to give what were called useful presents to 
each other. Mere acquaintances were treated 
to the articles designated etrennes inutiles. 
Ladies in general received bon-bons or flowers. 
But now nearly every etrenne offered is a 
costly one; the bon-bons are presented in ex- 
pensive boxes or coffers ; presents of jewelry 
are freely made and even what is now consid- 
ered as the veriest trifle involves the outlay of 
a small fortune. This is due in a great meas- 
ure to the invasion of society by la haute 
finance, and especially by the Levantine ele- 
ment, la haute banquet of Alexandria and 
Constantinople never dreaming of sending any 
hon-bons save in a silver-gilt or jeweled casket. 

The fashion of wearing rosette-like clumps 
of brilliantly colored artificial flowers on either 
side of the face nestling in ruchings of gauze, 
chiffon or satin, or else coyly peeping from the 
velvety brown of the sable throatlets, is be- 
coming very general. It is a pretty fancy and 
one that is easily copied, hence its popularity. 
But when common flowers instead of velvet or 
silken blossoms are employed, the very attrac- 
tive and chic neck ornaments become singu- 
larly banal and commonplace. The newest 
sable boas and collars no longer show the 
natural heads and paws with which we have 
been so long familiar, but in their lieu and place 
figure numerous sable tails that droop grace- 
fully in fringe-like fashion nearly to the waist. 
At the point of juncture clumps of small 
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yaFig. $89—Gown of pale purple velvet with 
plain skirt falling in three “‘ flutes”’ at the 
back. Pufted sleeves; shoulder straps and 
armlets of yet. Lace chemisette; soft plaiting 
of pink silk edged with jet is brought to point 
at waist-line. 

Fig. 782—Satin or velvet bodice with revers 
and cuffs of rich white satin with braided de- 
sign carried out in white silk cord. 

Fig. 786 —Blouse for novelty spring goods— 
check or stripe; trimming galoon dotted with 


jet. Long plain cuffs. 

Fig. 797—Gray-spotted crépon cloth,trimmed 
with collar, belt and cluster of loops and ends 
in mirror velvet. The full bodice is cut out to 
describe an all-over foliage pattern, through the 
apertures of which peep the lining of pink 
satin; cuffs to match. 

Fig. 784—C.ina silk, white striped with 
green Skirt plain and full; bodice shirred at 
neck and with cascades of lace. 

Fig. 785—Bodice of white silk under chi.fon. 
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Square-cut neck outlined with black lynx, be- 
low which are sleeve caps of lace. Sleeves, 
black velvet; ornaments and pendants of 


jet. 

Fig. 796—Evening wrap. Long loose coat 
in pearl mirror moiré, turned-down collar of 
cerise velve , with bunches of violets at each 


shoulder. Sleeves of chiné brocaded silk, 
very full toward the elbows; cream lace 
cape. 


Fig. 783—Suggestion for mourning costume. 





Fig. 787—A demi-season costume of figured 
cloth with fur cloth, 

Fig. 780—Bodice of velvet in stripes of light 
and dark green, and red and black, Skirt of 
green cloth with pierced border showing black 
lining. 

Fig. 781—Simple model for mirror velvet 
bodice. 

Fig. 790—Dinner gown of chiné brocade 
trimmed with pink velvet and pearl embroid- 
ery. 








violine dahlias are placed or ruby-colored 
roses, or gardenias more beautiful than nature’s, 
inasmuch as their driven whiteness never 
changes to the sallow tone which the hothouse 
blooms so quickly affect when exposed to the 
vagaries of temperature. At the Palais de 
Glace in the Champs Elysées, where it is the 
tashion to be seen at least once during the 
day, and where everybody goes, some very 
pretty toilettes are shown during the afternoon. 
A fair one disported herself upon the ice in a 
fetching gown of crimson cloth. The skirt, 
plain and full, had a simple sash of black satin 
tied in a bow at the back and falling in two 
long ends to the hem of the skirt. The cor- 
sage in blouse shape was simply but attrac- 
tively decorated with broad bands of black 
satin powdered with sparkling jet, thrown over 
the shoulders and narrowly fringed with a 
waterfall of cut beads. Another band of 
jetted black satin covered the collar and was 
tied in a big bow at the back of the neck. 
The hat was of black beaver trimmed with a 
rosette of black velvet, numerous high-standing 
o’ er curling ostrich tips and a floral cachepeigne 
composed of deep purple chrysanthemums. 
A costly originality which was brought to my 
notice yesterday is a length of Venetian point 
inset with brilliants; that is to say, one por- 
tion of the lace design is cut away, while a 
similar pattern in diamonds takes its place ; 
small diamonds by means of fine platinum 
wire are scattered all over the lace and glitter 
and sparkle like a starry winter sky. This 
chef d’ceuvre of modern diamond-setters is a 
most admirable piece of artistic workmanship 
very skillfully carried out. This lace is, how- 
ever, not likely to become popularized, as it 
costs the modest sum of $2,000 per yard 
when only six inches wide, while flounces of 
this fairy-like fabric twelve inches in width 
were sold to a French duchess a few weeks 
ago at the engaging price of $8,000 a yard. 


Comtesse de Champdoce. 
Paris, January, 1895. 





ENGLISH WEDDINGS—BRIDESMAIDS’ GOWNS 
—-CLOTH WALKING AND VISITING GOWNS— 
COATEES—-SUMMER GRENADINES 


oy spring shopping fever, for the cure 


of which there is no medicament 

known, except utter, irreparable bank- 
ruptcy, and even that fails in many cases, has 
many and varied sympioms. Let us try and 
say that they are not always disagreeable ones, 
for we like to look onthe pleasant side of 
things,” being optimistic jusqu’ au bout des 
ongles. We do not believe in buying every 
thing we see, yet we think one may spend a 
pleasant half hour looking at the pretty new 
summer fabrics which line the shop counters 
at the moment. They are very airy gossamer 
things, gauzes, grenadines, baréges—and 
flowered, rose-bestrewn chiffons—yards of 
fairy pictures for skirt and bodice. The bright 
colors are so suggestive of pleasure that we 
fancy they were all composed listening to the 
gay music of a gavotte. We find ourselves 
hovering over orchid mauves, pinks, greens, 
yellows, until we are as intoxicated as a hum- 
ming bird. Keyed up to this high scale of 
color, we pass on to gentle soft écrus, some 
quite pale and delicate, others stronger, deeper 
in tone, some more yellow, others more gray, 
all of them cool, fresh, dainty, inviting and 
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_a capital foil for all manner of coloring in 
eyes, hair, and cheeks that may be like the 
roses of every hue. 

The dressmaker’s guide—the painted maid- 
ens in the fashion plate give only the merest 
hint of what the materials are capable of in 
the hands of the great artists, the celebrated 
faiseuses. It will be tme enough to know 
when March invites Jeisure to think and plan 
our summer finery. 

So far we have a conviction that the ubiqui- 
tous silk or lawn waist will not be entirely 
discarded this summer, though somewhat 
hackneyed, we must confess. That we shall 
be very much créponéd both in the spring and 
summer there can be no manner of doubt, in 
fact, we shall be hugely so, for so large have 
the crinklings grown that the last wrinkle has 
been dubbed the “Elephant.”’ All the 
new shades are dreams, and those of silken 
texture are soft as floss, while the woolly ones 
in creamy white are perfect barricades, so 
wiry and spread out are they. 

But of how we shall look in them, let us 
not concern ourselves: their becomingness is 
assured. We run no risk whatever, for of all 
smart stuffs they are the smartest—our repu- 
tations in that line are quite safe—yet I 
should except for smartness those pale gray 
silvery cloths that make up so beautifully with 
sable trimming, for they hold an exclusive 
place. 

This recalls a recent wedding, Lady Scott 
becoming Lady Farquhar, wife to Sir Horace 
Farquhar, the dear old friend of the Duke of 
Fife, and how extremely pretty the Duchess of 
Fife looked, as she sat next her father, the 
Prince of Wales, at the ceremony. She wore 
a Redfern gown of this silvery gray cloth, the 
bodice trimmed with appliqué of gray yelvet, 
made in the style the English call pinafore. 
The Duchess wore a pretty black velvet toque 
ornamented with jet, and a bunch of violets at 
the back. A sable muff—a boa—and white 
gloves. 

The bride wore a sapphire-blue velvet 
gown with small velvet bonnet to match. On 
the collar band of her gown many fine pearls 
were sewed. There were many handsome 
men at the wedding in fur-trimmed overcoats, 
His Royal Highness wearing a gray one, for it 
was the quietest sort of a wedding—no music, 
no flowers, no favors, no maid of honor, no 
best man, and not even a reception afterward. 

The very odd thing about it was the giving 
away of the bride by her son, Sir Samuel 
Scott, just come of age. They say he blushed 
with confusion and showed much embarrass- 
ment. No wonder. It is quite the last office 
one would expect a son to fill. 

As we have copied many of our weddings 
from English ones it may prove interesting to 
mention the one at St. Mary Abbots, a most 
ceremonious affair, the reverse of Lady Scott's 
and very beautiful to look upon. The Duch- 
ess of Manchester, née Yznaga, was present, 
looking remarkably handsome in a sable wrap 
and watching with pride her beautiful twin 
daughters, who were acting as bridesmaids. 
They wore Parma violet hats and bouquets of 
violets fastened to their bodices. Their fault- 
less beauty causes them to be the observed of 
all observers wherever they may be. ; 

At another London wedding this winter 
six or eight bridesmaids wore violet velvet 
tams and carried little violet velvet muffs to 
match, which was exceedingly effective. Then, 
at Baron Ricci’s daughter Varcissa’s wedding 
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very recently the bridesmaids all wore a_bril- 
liant yellow duchesse satin (bouton d’or) 
brocaded in briar pink roses. Each one wore 
a Gainsborough of black silk beaver, trimmed 
with black ostrich feathers and chic bows of 
bouton d’or velvet. The procession was very 
picturesque. 

Coatees, which were seen occasionally last 
autumn, are to be the craze this spring. They 
are very short in the skirts, very full and 
jaunty, the linings showing quite plainly in 
the flutings. This style of coat or jacket 
will find great favor with most people, but we 
must warn the abnormally tall, or those in- 
clined to excessive embonpoint to insist on 
several inches being added to the tailor’s 
measure, so as to preserve nice proportions. 
Tailors are the most literal people in the 
world. If a garment is worn short, wild horses 
will not induce them to add an inch for any 
reason. If long—the same persistency. A 
coatee may be in contrast to the skirt and is 
worn so usually, but it looks exeedingly well 
when it matches the skirt. Black skirts are 
still great favorites, so we must count on 
them. We must count, too, on all the pretty 
shoulder and waist confections, when coatees 
are too warm to be worn—count on much 
lace and embroidery, giving a very dressy look 
to the street gowns. Many of the gowns one 
becomes so familiar with visiting and being 
visited, will be sure to find admirers on this 
page. 

Par exemple—one I have an intimate ac- 
quaintance with is quite pale and silvery, with 
a skirt that swings like a bell. Perfect in all 
its lines. The sleeve is very odd, quite a new 
model. It seems to bea long full drapery, 
open on the inner arm seam and both sides 
faced for four or five inches with black satin. 
The fullness is caught at the elbow and the 
facings fall below like two tabs, with good ef- 
fect. The bodice is of cloth. A small front 
and back yoke, of Persian embroidery—quite 
rare bits. Two Persian bands, good width, 
start from shoulder seams and hang down the 
front of corsage—on either side of a black 
chiffon blouse. - These bands have a nar- 
row edge of dark mink. There is a black 
satin girdle and a handsome black satin 
sash, ends very long. Across the sleeves 
trom the yoke stretch bands of mink horizon- 
tally, then they drop to elbow and end in two 
mink tails fastened. A currant-red velvet 
toque, ornamented with jet, a black satin bow 
and black osprey. Black satin muff ruffles 
lined with white satin, trimmed with mink 
tails and old Italian lace, with a bunch of 
red carnations. The color scheme is delici- 
ous, attractive, warm, full of harmonies. 

One sees so many gowns that it requires 
great beauty, or great audacity to make an 
impression. Imagine a Havana cloth, that by 
its trimming quite outdid all the frocks in its 
neighborhood, assisted by the personality of 
the wearer, as frocks have a way of doing. 
The front of the skirt had three panels, grad- 
uated, of a rich brown brocade, flowered com- 
pactly with white, yellow and pink. These 
panels were corded by white velvet. The 
blouse was of the brocade, edged with sable, 
and under the fur an edge of Brussels appli- 
qué, which partly covered the white velvet 
revers. Across the upper part of brocade in 
blouse, an empiécement of brown velvet with 
two points, also corded with white velvet. 

I also admired an evening cloak of leaf- 
green velvet, the fronts trimmed with ermine. 
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Teviot Suiting 
An Ideal Wash 
Fabric, | 

For 
Golf, Cycling, 
Tennis and | 


Walking Gowns 
Jas, McCreery & Co, 


Broadway and 11th Street, 
New York. 





The Ideal HOTEL of America 

| 
~~» VENDOME =» | 
Back Bay BOSTO Common- 


Boulevard, wealth Ave, 
C. H. Greentear &~Cv. 

















GIGNS OF SPRING—Copyright 1894. | 
“ AT THE POPULAR SHOP,”’ 
(where the styles are set.) 
By Weekly Steamers: 
{ BRIGHT COLORED ENGLISH FLOWERED ) | 
| PAPERS FOR WALLS; L | 
} LIBERTY COTTON STUFFS, OF A SORT [ 
| TO SUIT THE PAPERS; 
&@ For the inexpensive decoration of our 
Colonial Country Houses. 
Early Selections Earnestly Suggested. 
JOSEPH P. MCHUGH & CO., 454 St., West, 
NEW YORK. at 5th Ave. 
‘* Wall Papers and Liberty Fabrics—Carriage Free 
to all parts of the States,” 


Masons Hamlin 


PIANOS 


containing their improved method of stringing, do 
not require one-quarter as much tuning as any other 
pianos made. | 


THE CELEBRATED 


Liszt Church Organ 


for Parlors and Churches, is the most perfect instru- | 
ment of its class. Illustrated Catalogue free. | 


Organs and Pianos sold for Cash or on Easy | 


Payments. 
MASON & HATSILIN 
Boston. New York. Chicago. Kansas City. | 
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CHAMPAGNE Narore (Vin Brat), 


“High Grade Champagne of | 
uniform quality.’’ 
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other sanitary arrangements are perfect. 
every delicacy of land and sea-food. 


HygeiaHotel 


Old Point Comfort, 
Va. 


634 ERSONS who. want to escape 
from the rigors of a Northern 
winter cannot find a more 

agreeable Southern resort than the 

=? ge Hotel, Old Point Comfort, Va. 

The climate in this locality is delight- 

ful, is absolutely free from ma- 

laria, and the air is balmy and 
full of ae ty ozone. The 
house is one of the best appointed in 
the country, and the drainage and 


The cuisine is first class in every detail, and embraces | 
The social attractions of the place are manifold, and music and | 
| dancing are among the features that add to the charms of this model hotel for people who are in search of 
| health and recreation.’’—From Bosten Saturday Evening Gazette. 


Pamphlet and information in N. Y. at The Outlook, 13 Astor Place. 











Complexion Powder 
Is a delicate and refined prepration that the 
most fastidious ladies do not hesitate to use. 
It is fragrant and refreshing, and is never 


unpieasantly ncticeabie. The test of time 
is perhaps most assuring, anc Pozzoni’s 
Complexion Powder has steadily gained 
Try it. 


For Sale Everywhere. 


F. N. PIKE, Manager. 


MORNING, NOON 
AND NIGHT, 


You can leave Grand Central Station, the very centre 
of the city, 


For Chicago, St. Louis and Cincinnati, in a mag- 
nificently equipped train, 


Via the New York Central, 
The Great Four-track Trunk Line. 


Trains depart trom and arrive at 
Grand Central Station, New York, 


Connecting the east and west, 


by the New York Central Lines. | 


Chicago is only 24 hours away ; 
Cincinnati 22, St. Louis 30, 


Eleven through trains each day, 
Practically a train every hour, via 


“ AMERICA’S GREAT- 


EST RAILROAD.” 


I. M. Jenkins 


Tailor and Breeches Maker, 
297 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Correct London Styles 


For Dress, Frock and Lounging Suits and 
Chesterfields. GOLF SUITS, 
| with CAPS, CAPES and STOCKINGS. 


Spring Stock. 
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SPECIALTIES. 
Riding, Hunting, Knickerbocker 


| Breeches and Leggings. 
| All Garments Cut in Strict English Style. 


Form for self-measurement on application 
and fit GUARANTEED. 
| The only practical Breeches Maker in this 
| country. 


——— onold 


Constable & Co, 


COSTUMES 


GREATLY REDUCED 
PRICES. 


Dinner and Reception Dresses, 
Carriage Costumes, 
Street Suits, 
Evening ‘Toilets, 





‘OPERA CLOAKS AND 

| WRAPS, 

| CLOTH CLOAKS, 
PLUSH WRARS, JACKETS. 


| Broadway & 19th St, 


NEW YORK. 
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Good bearings and "fastest tires on earth’ — 
"'G. & Js PNEUMATIC TiRES"’ 
TMAT’S THE SECRET. 

Catalogue free at any Rambler agency. 


GORMULLY & JurrEry MPG. Co., CHICAGO. 
Boston Washington. New York Brooklyn Detroit. 
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Fig. 807—Havana brown cloth, figured in 
black, close-fitting. Sleeveless jacket of black 
Persian lamb ; muff and skirt band of the same. 

Fig. 80g—Dark blue checked with hair lines 
of black. Mink tails around throat. Black 
satin belt and bows, and strip of same down 
front of bodice. 

Fig. 799—Spring jacket with vest of contrast- 
ing color. 

Fig. 81c—Purple cloth with pierced decora- 
tion showing darker purple ; vest, white. 

Fig. 803—Pale lavender with accordion plait- 


ings of green chiffon down front. Ruffles ot 
white lace and bordering of same. 

Fig. 788—It is made in a lovely shade of pale 
blue satin duchesse, lined with pale cream, and 
bordered round the hem of the full skirt with a 
tuche of pale blue Russian net, in which 
bunches of pale pink roses nestle here and 
there. Upon one shoulder there is a soft wreath 
of pale pink roses, most daintily arranged, the 
short sleeves being also bordered with flowers 
to correspond. 

Fig. 801 and 802—Black velvet gown ; sashes, 
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which are brought from shoulders, are of soft 
magenta red; sleeve caps, rich white lace. 

Fig. 811—Bodice arrangement of silk, with 
velvet sleeves; bertha of lace cut square and 
trimmed with black fur. 

Fig 798—This isa return to the tunic, It 
is made of esprit net over satin, with bows of 
narrow ribbon as a heading to the flouncings on 
the skirt and on the tunic, which are bordered 
with four rows of the same. The bodice is 
full, but it is of a new make, the fullness fall- 
ing over the wide velvet waistband, which 


may be of any color to suit the wearer. The 
frill is repeated round the square neck, where 
it is headed by a trimming formed of bows of 
baby ribbon going up and down, and united 
by a centre band. The round puffed sleeves 
are surmounted by a flat bow of the same col- 
ored velvet as the waistband. Sleeves are 
round. 

Fig. 791—Evening gown in duchesse satin, 
the bodice simply draped with lace. 

Fig. 764—Brocade wrap trimmed with 
ermine, 
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A COMPLEXION NOTE 


Am sorry to add that “ making up”” is 

I by no means restricted to the weaker 

members of Society in these decadent 
and degenerate days, for some of the so- 
called young ‘* exquisites’’ which one meets 

, New York and sometimes also on the 

Continent are guilty of improving—as they 
A believe—their complexions by ‘* maquillage.”’ 
A weak-kneed, miserable, vain specimen of 
humanity is this sad creature, who has liter- 
ally no redeeming points that I can discover, 
but yet who gives himself all the airs of one 
to whom the universe ought to do homage. 
He is to be seen at first nights waddling to his 
seat with a gait which he imagines to be grace- 
ful, but which is in reality painfully absurd. 
His thin, high-pitched voice is heard at private 
views, pronouncing a languid and final de- 
cision upon the merits of the works of art 
exhibited. He stands against the walls of ball- 
rooms—unable to dance because nobody asks 
him and he could hardly be so manly as to 
nvite anybody—with poised head and rounded 
eyes, intent upon his artistic pose, and anxious 
that every gaze should be upon him. Nor 
is that all, for as I have said above, it is an 
absolute fact that a large number of young 
men get themselves up. Old beaux I leave 
entirely out of the question. The rouge pot 
and the powder puff find a place on the toilet 
table of the former. Their eyebrows are 
jarkened ; their hair is often crimped or 
curled and sometimes even dyed, and their 
figures are trained and artificially improved. 

There has been of late years much talk 
about the ** mannish’’ woman, but it is well 
to remember that she is closely rivalled by 
the womanish or * ladylike’’’ man, to whom 
I am referring. 

Many of the toilet shops in New York, 
London and Paris would have to put up their 
shutters if deprived of their male customers. 
Paint, powder, perfumes, dyes, creams for the 















That’s 
the sort of 
Bias 
b Velveteen 
Skirt 
Binding 


you ought to have on 
your dress. Look for 


ST 


SF on the label, never mind 
ai the clerk says—see for yourself. 
For sale by all dry goods dealers, 


mples and booklet on ‘‘ How to Bind the Dress 
rt,” for 2¢ stamp. 


he S.H. & M. Co., 131 Spring St., N. Y. 


§.H.& M.’’ Dress Stays are the Best. 





Beecham’s pills are for bil- 
iousness, bilious headache, dys- 
pepsia, heartburn, torpid liver, 
dizziness, sick headache, bad 
taste in the mouth, coated 
tongue, loss of appetite, sallow 
skin, etc., when caused by con- 
‘tipation; and constipation is 

e most frequent cause of all 
of them. 

Go by the book. Pills 10c. and 
2sc. a box. Book /ree at your 


druggist’s, or write B. F. Allen 
Co., 365 Canal St., New York. 


Annuaksales more than €,9co,¢ co boxes. 





complexion and washes for hair and mous- 
tache are among the more innocent of the 
purchases of these dandies. Manicure sets to 
trim their dainty finger-nails, irons for wav- 
ing and curling that exquisite moustache, 
which, by the bye, must be dyed to the latest 
tint of reddish brown, scented sachets to 
fasten inside their coats, perfumed cachous 
wherewith to sweeten their breath—all these 
and many other items of toilet trickery form 
part of the indispensable ‘‘ get up’’ of our 
modern ultra man (?) of society. Alas ! 
where are the knights of old to whom the 
weaker sex used to look up! ‘* Mais on 
sont les neiges d’autan?’’ Is this to be 
tolerated? and ought not we, women of 
sense and heart, to deride these young mons- 
ters into abandoning so reprehensible and de- 
grading a custom, and lead the way ourselves 
by in a great measure discarding all ** maquil- 
lage,’’ and by trying instead to improve our 
appearance simply with the aid of daily ablu- 
tions, exercise, healthy living and by the use 
of such cosmetics as are derived from Nature's 
rich stock and which I have described so 
many times in these columns ? 





THE COURTSHIP 


gre answered **no ;”” 
Ah, youth is cruel, truly ; 
What could I do? 
Old age can’t act unruly. 


I spoke of gold, 

For youth is wise; and queerly 
She whisp’ring told 

She'd ever love me dearly. 


R.S. P. 


THE CAUSE OF THE TROUBLE 


Apa: ‘* Why did Blanche break off her 
engagement ?”” 
Ipa : ** Her fiancé held two rehearsals of 


his bachelor’s dinner within a week.”’ 





CUTICURA, the Great Skin Cure, and 
CUTICURA SoaP, the most effective of 
Skin Purifiers and Beautifiers, preserve, 
purify, and beautify the skin, scalp, and 
ir when all else fails. CuTiCURA REM- 
EDIES are of the utmost t purity and deli- 
cacy, and especially appeal to the refined 
in every <a 
iho vost. Fw depot: F. Newe 


Bold 
BERY & Sows, 1, King Edw: , 1ondon. Porrer 
Dave & CHEMICAL CoRpP., Bore vk, " Boston, U.S.A. 





IVORY SOAP 


99 +4560 PURE 


An experienced laundress will tell you that shirts 


never look as white as when washed with Ivory Soap. 


Tee Procter & Game.e Co., Cin'TI. 





A BETTER COCKTAIL AT HOME THAN IS SERVED OVER ANY BAR IN THE WORLD 
HE (LUB= 


WHISKY, HOLLAND GIN, 
TOM GIN, VERMOUTH 
AND YORK. 


We guarantee these Cocktails to be 
made of absolutely pure and well ma- 
tured liquors, and the mixing equal to 
the best cocktails served over any bar 
in the world. Being compounded in 
accurate proportions, they wi!l always 
be found of uniform quality. 


Try our YORK Cocktail—made 
without any sweetening—dry and de- 
licious. A sample 4-ounce bottle sent 
to any address, prepaid, for 40c. 





Story of the origin of the American 
Cocktail free on application. 


For sale by all Druggists and Dealers. 


“GF. HUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Proprietors, 


39 Broadway, New York, Hartford, Conn 
and 20 Piccadilly, W. London a> ngland 


VINO DE SALUD 


(WINE OF HEALTH.) 
“VINO DE SALUD is a strictly pure and very beneficial high-grade tonic. 


It gives 
me pleasure to state that it has been of marked benefit in malnutrition and anemia. 


(Letter on file in our office from a well-known physician.) 
A beautifully illustrated booklet about this celebrated Spanish Tonic Wine mailed on application to 


ROCHE & CO., Importers, 503 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





The Greatest Invention of the Century for Woman's Comfort. 


SOUTHALL’S 
“SANITARY TOWELS” | 


Antiseptic, Absorbent and of Downy Softness. 
Entirely Superseding the Old Fashioned Diaper. | 





SOLD AT COST OF WASHING ONLY. 


Southail’s ** Sanitary Towels" can be obtained in most of the 
leading Dry Goods Stores (Corset, Ladies’ Underwear or Notion 
Dep't.) If your Dry Goods House does not keep them, they can 
obtain them for you by ad 

MANAGERESS, 364 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


Patentets and Manufactayers, SOUTEALL BB08., & BARCLAY, Birmingham, England. 





THE ORIGINAL 


Pepsin Gum 


CAUTION,.—See that the 
name Beeman is on each 


= relief f 
KIDDER’S PASTILLES. stm Beeman’ S- 
Ee 


Philip Morris’ 


CORK-TIPPED CIGARETTES, 


BOND STREET, LONDON. 


For sale by all first-class dealers. 





Send 5c. for sample package. 
Beemar Chemical Co. 
109 Lake St., Cleveland, 0. 

‘ Originators of 
Pepsin Chewing Cum. 
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Fig. 808—Green mirror velvet with pale 
yellow satin sleeves and sash, Fringe of green 
and gold iridescent beading. 

Fig. 737— Model for sleeve. 

Fig. 776—‘*Wing’’ costume for fancy 
dress. 
skirt is of pale pink buds and butterflies. 

Fig. 793—Dress of tea-rose satin, thickly 
sewn with gold sequins. The folded bertha is 


The embroidery around bottom of 
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ornamented with two black velvet roses. 

Fig. 792—Dress of white satin, the front of 
the skirt embroidered with a flight of silver 
butterflies and the front of the bodice entirely 
composed of one huge satin butterfly arranged 
in a manner most becoming to the figure. The 
full sleeves are of white chiffon. 

Fig. 766—Simply made silk bodice covered 
with fine net heavily jetted. The sleeves 


96 


and skirt are of any kind of fancy silk. 

Fig. 638—Model for skirt with six ** godets.”* 

Fig. 794—A strikingly effective zown of 
orange-colored velvet embroidered with jet 
and gold sequins, the bodice being combined 
with white satin and flashing with diamond 
ornaments, 

Fig. 800—Pale purple velvet. Panels and 
skirt bordering of pale pink satin embroidered 


in jet. Yoke of pale pink satin, jet embroid- 
ered. Trimming of jet covers bodice, 

Fig. 806—Suggestion for back of costume, 
the sash being brought from under the arms, 

Fig. 805—Full blouse bodice covered with 
jet and with decoration of jet around top. 

Fig. 804—Arrangement of ribbon. On 
bodice it is overlaid with jet or sequins, 
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MR. BEERBOHM TREE 


T is pleasant to be able to express satis- 
faction with Mr. Beerbohm Tree’s ef- 
forts in two separate directions. He 

has follewed the path of art with tolerably 
even fidelity; his commercial efforts to 
smooth that path have smoothed it very ef- 
fectually. If stars would study the man 
Irving or the man Tree, they might, in 
time, find out how star-actors Irving and 
Tree make money. There are numerous 
histrions treading the stage to-day who can 
act quite as well as either of the gentlemen 
named, some of whom are content with 
moderate incomes, some who put up with 
small earnings because they either can not, 
or will not adopt the Irving-Tree methods. 
It is a well-known fact that any decent arti- 
cle that is useful can be forced into a sale 
disproportionate to its actual average mar- 
ket value if it is advertised lavishly. It 
is the same with a decently good 
actor. If he has industry, a fluent technic 
of art, tact and practically unlimited capital, 
he can advertise himself into a premier place. 
The public are not expert judges either of 
mustard or mimics. Tell them with the 
emphasis of posters and newspaper articles 
that a mustard is the mustard, the unproven 
fact is accepted. The public, by various 
stimulating processes, have been told that 
Irving is the greatest English speaking trage- 
dian—which he is not, being in several re- 
spects inferior to Herman Vezin—and that 
Tree is our greatest character actor. Now, 
Mr. Eben Plympton, for instance, is a better 
leading man than Irving, for he can come 
near playing Romeo; it is Irving’s worst 
fiasco. Mr. Tree is as good a character actor 
as Mr. W. H. Thompson, Mr. Mansfield, 
Mr. Willard, Mr. Ferguson, etc., scarcely 
better, but the new comer has made himself 
the fashion ; the others—except Mr. Mans- 
field, on this side of the ocean—are, as it 
were, merely live professional facts. All 
these actors could get through Hamlet ( most 
have) decently; Mr. Ferguson’s would 
probably be the worst after Mr. Willard’s, 
while none of them would dare to venture 
on Romeo; they would all remember Irving. 
Great artists are intolerant of social boredom 
and cannot remember clever Oscar Wilde’s 
pratique, ‘*the world is full of moderate 
asses, among whom I will be a magnificent 
> and Wilde ‘* got there ’’—without 
financial backing. Clever actors act as much 
off as on the stage; great actors won’t be 
bothered. Irving had, and Tree must have 
had, large financial backing, and both have 
made splendid use of the opportunities this 
backing has purchased for them. 

Mr. Tree is a gentleman and the son of a 
gemtleman. He is a good linguist, his French 
and. German being unexceptional. As a 
young man he had an interest in and an in- 
stinct toward acting with a tenacity of purpose 
which could not even be snubbed out. If he 
meant to reach a certain point on he went. 
Smite him with a rudeness, he staggered, but 
went on; sting him with a sarcasm, he 
juivered, but went on; buffet him with the 
blows of direct insult, he might reel, even 
fall, but in a short time he was up again, 
steadily progressing toward his goal. This 
splendid steadfastness is one of the most ad- 
mirable traits in his character. So few can 
conquer innate sensitiveness so as to be tem- 
porarily dead to everything save onward move- 
ment toward the altitude of a fixed ambition. 
Mr. Tree had some years of this, and the 
man’s heart is certainly scared with many a 
bitter wound now happily healed. 

In person Mr. Tree is as ugly and as angu- 
lar as Irving, being a long, gaunt, red-headed, 
allow man, but his manners and mantien are 
jelightful, and at once indicate the different 
strata of their birth. Mr. Tree is also much 
better educated than his elder confrére. There 
is always a suspicion when the latter speaks 
writes that he has been spoken or written 
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for ; very certainly Bram Stoker is largely con- 
sulted, and edits considerably. But Tree's 
notions and language are neither of them vi- 
carioys ; he is beholden only to knowledge 
and personal observation. 

Now of the new (here) star’s acting. It is 
in method nearly flawless. The body of his 
art is trained and educated to the limit of 
every nerve and muscle ; what the soul of art 
—or, for the matter of that, the soul of any- 
thing—is, has never yet been defined, so we 
need not try to inguire into the soul of Mr. 
Tree’s histrionism. Mr. Outram Tristram 
has written an effective play round the char- 
acter of a fat dozy old man of seventy. To 
make the interest in a play centre round age 
is always difficult. The Red Lamp succeeds 
because the actor’s perfect art compels atten- 
tion in the direction the author desires. 
That subtle quality, magnetism, seems more 
than ever difficult todefine. Half the critics 
claim for the impersonator of Gringoire and 
Demetrius intellect without magnetism ; the 
rest the direct reverse. Probably he is mag- 
netic to some; very certainly he is interest- 
ing to all. 

To sum up, Mr. Tree can help a bad play 
somewhat, but could not carry it. Like all 
character actors an interesting effective play 
only will make him seem the great star he 
really is not. A good, a very good actor, 
yes ; a great actor artistically worthy of being 
starred—no. 

Space is lacking for any reference to Mrs. 
Tree or the company, which includes that 
interesting personage, Henry Neville, the 
original Bob Brierly in Tom Tailor’s ever- 
popular Ticket-of-Leave man, a part that 
made the late William Florence known here. 
We hope to repair this seeming neglect later. 

The management of Mr. Tree’s début was 
admirable. Reception, calls, speech had the 
appearance of entire spontaneity ; in fact the 
acting on both sides of the curtain was ad- 
mirable. 


Zi WHAT THEY READ ie 


CAPTAIN BRAND OF THE CENTIPEDE. 
LIEUT. HARRY WISE, U. &.N. 


BY 


Some time in the early fifties when novel- 
writing was not quite such a universal pur- 
suit as now, Lieutenant Wise, under the 
nom de guerre of ‘* Harry Gringo,’’ pub- 
lished some volumes of romantic travel and 
adventure in South America, as well as the 
volume under consideration, which was as 
successful then as it deserved, and which on 
re-reading proves well worth its success. If 
the tale had been written nowadays perhaps 
the villains would have been a little less 
villainous, the good people a little less 
ideally perfect ; but, after all, that is a fault on 
the right side when one’s sympathies are to 
be enlisted. It is a delightfully clean book, 
too—for fighting and bloodshed are not un- 
wholesome in their place—and the story 
goes with a swing and a spirit which keeps 
one alert and interested from title-page to 
finis. (Harper & Brother. ) 


DUST AND LAURELS. BY MARY PENDERED 


Old-fashioned people with clearly defined 
ideas of right and wrong who have never 
been in any danger of believing men and 
women to be ‘* roses and lilies,’’ as well as a 
good many new-fashioned ones in whom the 
fad for speculative thought—or rather fancy 
—has not quite destroyed common sense, 
will heave a sigh of relief when they read 
the closing words of this ‘* Study in Nine- 
teenth Century Womanhood,”’’ ‘‘ There is 
an end of Vera.”” 

Her creator need not so carefully have dis- 
claimed any intention of making her a type. 
The author seems unaware of the fact that 
Vera is a product not peculiar to this particu- 
lar age of the world : the woman ‘* born and 
educated for a bad woman’’ has been de- 
scribed with more or less particularity in a 
good many books, from the Old Testament 
downward, and this particular specimen seems 
hardly worth the trouble of study. 


That she is supposed to be something par- 
ticularly fine, one of those ‘* Women of to- 
day, whose food is fruit of the tree of knowl- 
edge of good and evil, and whose drink is 
the intoxicating ether of freedom and inde- 
pendence ’’—(see dedication, where, of 
course, these noble sentiments are set off in 
lines of picturesquely varied length )—only 
makes the disappointment greater when, in- 
stead of the fine, if eccentric, creature we are 
led to expect, we are called on to study a 
woman as silly as any Howells ever drew ; 
with a witty tongue, weak, vain, selfish, sen- 
suous, without morals, religion, sense of duty 
or balance, who is so upset by the ** touch *’ 
of a married man that she forgets the man 
she is supposed to love, who blames all her 
evil doings on hereditary bias or ‘* predispos- 
ition ’’ (very likely!) and crowns her silli- 
ness by wearing widows’ weeds and calling 
herself by the name of a man who has never 
married, until she marries a boy who has 
previously and justly described her as ‘‘ a 
fast, deceitful, thundering bad lot.”’ 

If Mary Pendered had appended to her 
title a sub-title the reverse of that of Hardy’s 
** Tess’’ her readers would have known 
better what to expect; if her dedication and 
preface had been less pretentious the book 
would have been read for what it is worth, 
as a fairly amusing story of an unwholesome 
sensational type. ‘There is a good deal of 
exceedingly dull slang and one or two queer 
bits of English, such as: ‘* It avalanches 
character ’’ and ** whom she fancied did not 
approve.’” And the opinion of her second 
heroine, who is supposed to be perfection, 
that Vera’s. affair with a married man was 
‘*an innocent flirtation,’’ suggests that if 
such be the effect of the eating and drinking 
of the fruit and ether referred to in the dedi- 
cation, then the sooner we return to the style 
of education in vogue in Jane Austen’s time, 
backboards and all, the better for twentieth 
century womanhood at least. (D. Appleton 
& Co.) 


ECCENTRICITIES OF THE MODERN HEROINE 


We all know that since the days of 
D: Vernon and Elizabeth Bennet, or even of 
Trollope’s and George Eliot’s women, a very 
different kind of a being is required as the 
main figure in a novel of to-day, and that it 
is hard work to keep pace with all the 
vagaries of Dodo and her sisters. 

But of all the remarkable things these 
ladies do and say none are more extraordi- 
nary than the feats they are able to perform 
with the various portions of their anatomy. 
The old-fashioned heroine was content to 
** cast down her eyes’’ or ‘* dissolve into 
tears,"’ two comparatively simple achieve- 
ments, as any one may find who tries. But 
heroines of to-day are not content with such 
trifling performances, they aspire to greater 
things. The lady of the mirthful eyebrow 
has a semi-classic flavor, and, besides, the 
phrase seems to mean something ; but she 
who ‘‘lifted an animated chin to Noel Gor- 
don ”’ can only be accounted for by such an 
observer as the little boy who, after listening 
in attentive silence to a lengthy scolding, said : 
*¢ Mama, your chin moved all the time and 
your upper lip never moved a bit.”’ 

Upper lips nowadays are more flexible, 
or how, could a recent heroine manage to 
“smile and show three teeth ’’—rather 
a poor equipment for a heroine if three were 
all she had, and how she could show but 
three if she owned her quota is a problem for 
scientists to solve. 

Another frolicsome dame ‘‘ drew round 
eyes and pointed a small finger,’’ though 
the reverse of the process would have seemed 
more feasible. To “ flash looks ”’ or ** flash 
out a white arm’’ is much too common- 
place nowadays to attract attention. Our 
heroines must do more than this ; even con- 
versation which has ‘‘the calm cold bril- 
liancy of steel about it,’’ is a trifle hackneyed. 
‘* Pink shadows playing in her dimples *” is an 
effect perhaps independent of the heroine's 
will, and the palm must be awarded to the 
girl who, we are constantly assured ly her 
biographer, made a practice of ‘‘ carrying her 













































































































chin pointing upward !’" As to the strange 
things the heroes do, it would require a vol- 
ume to chronicle them. 


THE ARTIFICIAL MOTHER. BY G. H,. P. 


An amusing little sketch, reprinted after a 
quarter of a century in hiding, and coming 
quite apropos with the many inventions made 
in the interim. 

An artificial mother is not a rara avis by 
any means, as most of us know; but one 
made on this particular plan, capable of rock- 
ing, clasping and crooning to twins, triplets, 
and larger mathematical combinations, would 
insure to the manufacturer such a fortune as 
the history of the world has not so far fur- 
nished. We have put the cow into good ser- 
vice, and applied gutta-percha to a charm— 
why not end the century with a sort of ideal 
Press-the-button, Mamma, for the twentieth 
century babies’ delight—and especial boon to 
the new woman. (G. P. Putnam & Sons.) 


THE STORY OF LAWRENCE GARTHE. 
OLNEY KIRK 


BY ELLEN 


The eternal problem, a man, woman and 
marriage, is again presented for consideration. 
It seems to be the fixed conviction of nove 
writers of the day that without a wretched 
wife or a defected unhappy husband, no story 
is possible, or can it be the publishers will 
accept no other? We go through chapters 
and chapters, following the mans efforts. to 
get rid of his first choice generally, or the 
woman’s to fly to some one she prefers, and 
then we have to assist at the marriages, wish 
them joy in their new venture, and go through 
it again the next time we pick up a book. 
The third-sex woman is the latest fad. We 
are to have her under all circumstances, 
quoting Ibsen, and that ‘* not happiness, not 
content was her duty ; but discontent with 
the conditions of her lot.’” Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co, 


GRIZZLY’S LITTLE PARD. BY G. M. COMFORT 


Bret Harte at his best—which means his 
earliest—the days of the **Outcasts of Poker 
Flat,’’ etc., was good, fresh and delightful. 
But a feminine imitation of Bret Harte, 
diluted down to Sunday-school strength, is 
quite another thing. 

Why, with the whole world of pure and 
ennobling literature to choose from, it should 
be considered necessary to prepare a special 
sort of well-meant but feeble and often harm- 
ful reading for Sunday-school children is a 
question belonging to the class of things 
which no fellow can find out. The present 
specimen is innocuous and not unpleasant, 
except for the persistent use of bad language 
—by which is meant bad grammar and distor- 
tions of spelling to represent distortions of 
pronunciation, e. g. ‘*Doc says ye must 
hev a turrible thick blanket robe fur ter sleep 
in.’’ For the rest, the moral and literary 
quality may be judged of from this excerpt. 
** Only a baby’s tiny hand, but it was strong 
enough to hold the biggest, strongest man in 
that mining camp back from the drink that 
was robbing him of his soul’s wealth.’’ (J. 
A. Whitaker. ) 


ON INDIA’S FRONTIER ; OR, NEPAL, THE GUR- 
KHA’S MYSTERIOUS LAND. BY HENRY BAL- 
LANTINE, M.A. 


Entirely devoid of literary merit as this 
book is, and further marred by a surprising 
paucity of commas, which makes the style 
jerky and obscure (indeed, on page 138 there 
is a paragraph the meaning of which it is 
impossible to grasp), the intrinsic interest of 
the subject makes it a very fascinating vol- 
ume. Kipling has taught his readers a 
fondness for the merry little Gurkhas, as 
known to the readers of Soldiers Three, and 
their ‘‘ mysterious land ’’ offers a tempting 
field to the explorer with pluck and energy, 
and the wit to overcome difficulties such as 
confronted Mr. Ballantine. There is plenty 
more to be told about it, too, for Mr. Ballan- 
tine does little more than whet our curiosity 
by what he tells us, a great deal of the book 
being taken up more with what “ we did *’ 
and ‘* we felt ’’ than with what “* we saw,”’ 
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The book is lavishly illustrated with very 
good photographs, which help us to an ap- 
preciation of the beautiful scenery. Chapter 
Xv. gives but too briefly the general results of 
the traveler’s observations; Chapter xvi. an 
account of a political crisis, attended by the 
assassination of the Prime .Minister, which 
was an exciting incident of Mr. Ballantine’s 
stay at the capital, and a letter from a French 
traveler who preceded him, though badly 
translated, is graphic in its descriptions. 

The author writes with much fairness, and 
while his strictures on the ignorance and 
narrow-mindedness of many English officials 
in India are doubtless just, he does not fail 
to note the cases in which British influence 
has been beneficial, as in the abolishing of 
human sacrifices and of cruel punishments. 
Mr. Ballantine had the very unusual advan- 
tage of a knowledge of several of the many 
tongues necessary in India, which facilitated 
his observations as well as his intercourse 
with the natives. 

It is amusing to find the American visitor 
proffering his suggestions to the rulers of Nepal 
as to measures sanitary and other, which they 
ought to adopt, much in the style of French 
and English visitors to the United States, 
though there is no record of any subsequent 
outburst of indignant resentment on the part 
of the Nepalese press. Everyone is accus- 
tomed to readjust their ideas of foreign or- 
thography at the bidding of the Jatest trav- 
eler. So ‘*Nepal’’ must henceforth take 
the place of the ‘* Nepaul’”’ of the geogra- 
phies of our youth—but ‘‘ yakes,’’ as the 
plural of yak (p. 118) must be a printer’s 
error. (J. Selwin Tait & Son.) 
NAPOLEON III. AND LADY 

PIERRE DE LANO 


STUART. BY 


M. De Lano, in his preface, announces 
that the very dramatic and extraordinary 
story which he has given to the world was 
told him by Lady Stuart herself, this name 
hiding her real one; and that she did this in 
order that he might be able to vindicate her 
character, which both he and she agree has 
been greatly wronged. It is to be deplored 
that M. De Lano has not hit upon some 
other means of vindication, and that the 
lady waited so long for a defender, and be- 
came so very frank in her old age. 

We are told that she married Lord 
Stuart in her youth, and led a most unhappy 
life with him; that one morning he was 
found dead in his bed, and to allay suspicion 
she ordered an autopsy, and was finally 
cleared... Then she removes to Paris, where 
she Hopes her beauty will win a great prize. 
And what her plans were M. De Lano kindly 
tells us. He says ‘she wished to be the 
friend, wife or mistress—she would not have 
been able to say which—of a man who would 
have sufficient moral force and reputation to 
give her a high position in the eyes of the 
world, in the regular or irregular order of 
things—as an envied woman—whose hate 
was feared and friendship sought.”’ 

That some of the events detailed prove 
that Lady Stuart did really have a liaison with 
the Emperor is very possible, but that a tre- 
mendous amount of fiction and embroidery is 
used as a setting must be conceded by those 
at all familiar with court life of the last Em- 
pire. (J. Selwin, Tait & Co.) 


BAYOU. FOLK, BY KATE CHOPIN 


A collection of wonderfully clever short 
stories, pregnant with charm, subtleness, 
tenderness, breathing the ardor and passion 
of the Creole race. The fascination of their 
language grows from page to page, and the 
soft sweet names of hero and heroine are 
like music to the ear. In these stories there 
is an originality, a fidelity to locale and an 
appealing directness of motive that win our 
sympathies at once, and as. each episode 
moves from grave to gay we give our tears 
and our smiles. Miss Chopin has the rare 
gift of telling a life’s history in a page, of 
never for one moment letting slip her spring 
of action but moving on swiftly, intensely 
and brilliantly to the close. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. ) 


SLUM STORIES OF LONDON. 
NEVINSON 


BY HENRY W. 


~ These ten pictures of low life in London 
are as vividly drawg by the pen as were Ho- 
garth’s famous sketches. In pathos and 
humor they abound, and are rich in deep 
soundings of human nature, its virtues and its 
frailties. ‘The characters speak their native 
coster language, and in its use the author 
shows great cleverness. A spade is called a 
spade in slumland, and the moral Jaw is often 
tossed to the winds, but we still find noble 
souls thriving for all that, and sweet natures 
growing in gentleness in spite of it. 

In story number one we meet ** Parky,”’ 
‘* the man of gardens,”’ the devoted brother 
who sacrifices everything for an idiotic sister. 
The ** Innercent,’’ ‘* Spotter the Casual,’’ 
the “ Aristocrat of Labor,’’ ‘‘ lovin’ ’orse 
racin’,’’ appears in number two. We are 
introduced in number three to the chivalric 
captain of a Thames barge, who was ‘‘ one 
o’ them kind as cant abear tosee a female by 
’erself and me not speak to ’er.’” In num- 
ber four the childless wife of a sweep, Mrs. 
Simon, finds a foundling at her door, a 
‘*London Female,’’ and apologizes to her 
chaffing neighbors for the good care she gives 
it, saying, * It’s just my bloomin’ luck. I! 
cant never put my ‘and to nothink without 
doin’ it too well by ’alf.’” Number five is 
called ‘*Sissero’s Return.’’ Number six 
gives the history of ‘* Little Scotty,’’ the 
grandson of tidy Mrs. Macrae, the Scotch 
chapel cleaner, given to prayers and teaching 
of the scriptures. In spite of both *¢ little 
Scotty ’’’ becomes a comic actor. A mus- 
ical genius turns up in number seven, while 
in number eight we look in pity on the 
‘“ragged old bloke,’’ Groundsel, vendor of 
bird-food, ** given to fall in pieces, legs and 
arms, coat and trouseys and all.’” The hero 
of number nine is a British officer, whose life 
has been ruined by a woman. Blind Ned 
and his adoring Lina are in the tenth and 
last of the groups. She to win his love tells 
him, ‘* There’s crowds o’ men been in love 
with me, thank Gord! so I must be worth 
somethink, I s’pose.’’ (Henry Holt & Co.) 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Questions addressed to Vogue must be accompanied 
with the writer's name and address, which, however, 
will not be published, Correspondents who do not 
want initials published wil! please send also a pseu- 
donym for this purpose, 

Correspondents will please write on one side only 
of the paper. 


Menu CARps. ToC. W. F., Albany, N. Y.— 
Considering you to be authority in such matters I 
would like to ask you a question in table etiquette. 
Is it good form in giving a swell luncheon or dinner 
to ten people to have a menu (done by hand) for 
each guest? 

The custom in the smartest set is to have one 
menu card before each man but none for the women, 
The one is enough for two persons. These menus are 
written on plain white boaid, with or without a 
beveled gilt edge, and ornamented only with a very 
small crest at the top about one-third of an inch in 
diameter. They vary in size from 3% x 5% inches 
to 4 x 6 inches. 


CarRD Etiquette. To P. J. R., Philadelphia.— 
Will you kindly answer the tollowing questions to 
settle an argument. (1) How many cards should a 
husband leave when calling with wife ona married 
couple who are entertaining visitors for the holidays 
(guests, I should say)? . (2) Does the husband send 
in two cards with one of wife's for each married 
woman, and (3) how many if the husband of guest is 
not staying there, and (4) do single girls get any 
cards from him? 

(1) We preface this answer by the general state- 
ment that card etiquette is ever changing; that the 
custom of one season is not the custom of another, and 
that of one set not that of another. The practice 
that has been long in vogue of leaving a card for 
each person is practically becoming obsolete. It is 
not done in the smart set—that is to say, those who 
study the good sense and good taste of tashions and 
are most punctilious in their observance of etiquette. 
This practice degenerated into the absurdity of as 
many as a dozen cards being left at onetime, Now 
the custom is to leave one card only of the wife and 
two cards of the husband. One of his cards is for the 
wife called on and one for the husband, the guests 
being considered as included, as far as may be neces- 
sary, by these three cards. Husbands very seldom 
call with their wives, _The wife does the calling 
and leaves her husband’s cards with hers. (2) The 
answer (1) covers this. (3) Answer (1) covers this, 
with this exception: If a guest is to be shown special 
attention it 1s customary now for a special card to be 
left with the guest's name written on, e.g., For Mrs. 
Blank. It is the same with men, If a foreigner, for 
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example, is visiting New York, any of his friends 
should call and leave a special card addressed as 
above, For Mr. Blank. Men in this way cail specially 
on men or women and leave a special card for each 
man or woman who isa guest, ¢.g., Mr. znd Mrs. 
Blank, are visiting Mr. and Mis. A. B.C. Mr. and 
Mrs, X. Y. Z. call. They leave, if they know Mr. 
and Mrs. A. B. C., one card of Mrs. X. Y. Z. and 
two cards of Mr. X. Y.Z. These are for Mr. and 
Mrs. A. B. C. Also one card of Mrs, X. Y. Z., 
marked For Mrs. Blank and one of Mr. X, Y. Z. 
marked For Mrs, Blank, and one of Mr. X. Y. Z, 
marked For Mr. Blank, This is assuming that Mr. 
and Mrs, X. Y. Z. know Mr. and Mrs. Blank. If 
they do not know her there is no occasion for their 
leaving cards for Mr. and Mrs, Blank, merely be- 
cause they are guests of Mrs. A. B.C. (4) Single 
girls get cards from their friends as married women 
do and under the same limitations as stated above. 
Men call on women and men; women never call on 
men except upon matters of business. 

In general, therefore, the theory is to leave as few 
cards as pussible and none for guests unless they are 
specified by writing on the cards left. And when so 
specified it is tantamount to a call upon the guests as 
if they were in a hotel. Because one person is visit- 
ing another there is no reason why he should not re- 
ceive calls, nor that his host or hostess be called on 
whenever he is visited. Not infrequently a visitor 
may be a friena of the caller, but his host and hostess 
not in the least friendly to the caller, Why should 
the caller in such a case either neglect his friend or in 
calling leave cards for the host and hostess whom, 
practically, he does not know? 


Ties. Richard Diavolo, New Haven.— The smart- 
est tie is a plain black narrow four-in-hand. Wear 
tie pin just below knot, This is the only tie except 
a small bow that you can wear with the Eton collar— 
which, by the way, is only a fad and not a permanent 
tashion, 


THe TARIFF AND CLOTHES. L, Q., Meadow- 
brook.—You can have a loose overcoat made for golf- 
ing, with no sleeves and cape. This should be pro- 
vided with straps and tabs like the old ulster, and the 
material should be waterproof, 


McKiInLey.—The new tariff only affects goods 
imported after 1 January, and your tailor may insist 
that he has had his sent in before that time. After 
I January, 1895, the law provides a duty of fifty per 
cent. ad valorem and no weight duty. The McKin- 
ley bill provided a duty on imported woollens of fifty 
per cent. ad valorem and 44 cents per pound weight 
duty. This brings prices back to about the same 
place that they were before the KcKinley bill. 
Clothes will not be much cheaper, if cheaper at all. 


Utsters. A “ L,’’ New Brunswick.—If you must 
have an ulster have one of the new English ones 
made. The one de.cribed was made for the Duke 
of York but is only to be worn on extremely cold 
days, and in traveling. It is double-breasted, closely 
fitting the figure and extending down to the ankle. 
The material is tweed, gray with a red thread running 
through it. Wide edging, three pockets, one breast 
and two side, with small pocket above with wide flaps. 
Buttons are large, of pearl. Gray suéde gloves were 
worn with this garment, which is quite comfortable 
on a snowy or sleeting day, 


KNEEBREECHES. Reginald J., New York.— Eng- 
lishmen, particularly those living in the country, 
appear in winter almost altogether in mufti, They 
wear knickerbockers or hunting or riding breeches 
during the day, and in the evening frequently don 
biack velvet breeches coming to the knee, black silk 
stocki..gs and pumps and a pink hunting coat for 
dances. You must remember, however, that winter 
is the off season in England, and in town this method 
of dressing would not be good form. 


HUNTING Tocs. Algernon, Hempstead.—Have 
your hunting coat a frock, single breasted, five 
buttons. Collar rather high, but low enough to show 
white hunting stock. Skirts full to the knee. One 
pocket outside breast and one ticket pocket if waist 
seam. It must be lined with wool and the sleeves 
around the cuffs lined about six inches deep with 
flannel, made to go closely around the cuff and an 
elastic put in the bottom of this lining, the object 
being to allow the hand to go through as in the false 
sleeves which tradesmen wear, but to prevent the 
wind blowing up the sleeve while riding. Hunting 
frocks are made of black and gray as weil as red, and 
are considered more in vogue at the present moment. 


EVENING DRESS FOR MEN. L. B., Pomphret 
Centre, Conn.— As a rule, Vogue does not pay any 
attention to questions such as you have put. Your 
query certainly lacks sincerity. You may, however, 
be a suffering person in distress, so Vogue will state 
once for all that evening dress consists in what is 
popularly known as a swallow-tail coat of black un- 
finished worsted or vicuna, trousers of the same ma- 
terial, waistcoat low cut ditto or of white piqué or 
Marseilles, plain white shirt with two or three 
** studs’’ or shirt buttons, gold, pearl or enamel, 
white lawn or linen tie, patent leather pumps and 
black silk stockings. On certain occasions one can 
wear a black tie. But the costume you describe, “‘a 
four in hand necktie tucked in your shirt bosom, with 
diamond studs and a ‘dress suit,’ which with this 
neckgear makes its species uncertain, is not consid- 
ered evening dress on this side of the Rockies. 


WAISTCOATS AND CoaTs. J. K. F.— Please ad- 
vise through column if the shirt or vest is cut so as to 
give the shape to a dress vest that I see in Vogue's 
cuts of gentlemen's dress suits—that portly shape. All 
bosoms are so flat out in the West. Also what — 
should dress coat be, long, short or medium, also 
what collar on same is proper. 





Your question is puzzling. There can ve no ¢ 
ticular cut to a shirt or waistcoat to make it fit pr 
erly, except the right and only one. If a shirt bul; 
out it does not fit properly. A shirt for even 
wear n.ast be perfectly stiff and as flat as a boa: 
Vogue's illustrations have always shown this. Dr, 
coats are made with tails moderately long. A silk 
lar is in vogue for dress coats, Some men wear \ 
vet collars, but they are not chic. Vogue is glad 
answer queries in the nature of the one you h 
sent. 


ENTRE-Devux. C.—Will you please te'l me wh: 

I can get the chemise pattern mentioned in the ; 
January Vogue, in the article headed Little Eco: 
mies? and also if the entre-deux is obtainable in : 
New York stores? 

The chemises mentioned in Little Economies w: 
cut after a French pattern, but Vogue has seen sin 
lar garments for sale in a lingerie shop on Broadw 
near Thirtieth street. ‘Ihe model is not a difficult 
one to copy. Take an ordinary chemise patte: 
and slope it in at each side under the arms, widenin, 
it again over the hips; then make two darts in fro: 
as ina waist. Of course, the garment is not made | 
fit exactly, as it has to be drawn over the shoulve; 
At the waist line a row of entre-deux or beading i 
sewed on, through which is passed a narrow ribb< 
which serves to craw together what little tullness ther: 
is. The same beading with ribbon is put around th 
top under the lace frill and these ribbons are, of 
course, removed when the chemise is Jaundered. The 
skirt is cut in the ordinary chemise shape, except that 
the gores are somewhat wider. The flounce on the 
bottom is tucked and trimmed with lace. All kind 
of entre-deux (insertion) are to be found in the New 
York shops and what is called beading is made 
especiaily for the purpose of running in ribbons, |: 
comes in any width, according tothe ribbon to b: 
used. In the chemise described the beading was less 
than half an inch wide and the ribbon a little nar 
rower. 


AFTERNOON RECEPTION DrReEsS. To Querist, 
Arlington, N. J.—Kuindly let me know in your next 
issue, if possible, whether it is permissible for me to 
wear what is generally spoken of as (1) a cutaway 
coat (black), also (2) gray trousers at an afternoon 
reception? also should | (3) wear gloves? If so what 
kind and shade? Also what (4) style of tie and 
whether it should be dark or light ? 

The reception is to be in New York. 

(1) A black cutaway, if not a diagonal, is permis- 
sible, but a frock coat is more formal. 

(2) With a cutaway wear dark striped trousers ; 
with a frock coat light gray trousers, any material. 

(3) No gloves. You leave - coat, hat and gloves 
in the dressing-room. This is the present New York 
custom. At Rome, Paris and Londen white gloves are 
worn. This is really better form, because at an after- 
noon reception the hostess and those receiving with 
her are gloved. - This probably will come into vogue 
here though not the present custom. 

(4) An all-white or all-black silk tie. Tie it ina 
small four-in-hand knot. Weara handsome pin or 
none at all. None is better—infinitely better—than 
an ordirary common pin, 


SPORTING DESIGNS IN SILVER 


AND LEATHER 


Ome time ago, looking at an exhibition in 
S silver and leather with horsy designs 
of races, fox hunting and the like, a 
vision of ** Queen—Hoo Hall,”’ with its merry 
hunting party, rose up before me, and the 
minstrels’ roundelay sang in my ears : 


** Waken, lords and ladies gay ! 
On the mountain dawns the day, 
See the galley chase 1s here, 
With hawk and horse and hunting spear.” 


Near me stood the Lady Eleanor and the 
Lady Matilda with their palfreys, seemingly 
enchanted with this modern show. ‘*By St. 
Hubert, I’ll have a creel full of those pretty 
baubles,’” quoth one, and answered the other: 
‘« Aye, I warrant thee ; but I pray, think no 
ill of me for choosing rather the dorlach 
yonder.” 

I turned to my pretty nineteenth century 
horsewomen—tailor-made in gown, and 
fetching in their ways—exclaiming softly, as 
they examined the saddle, the whips and crops, 
** How lovely! How delightfully sporty |’ 
and tried to fancy what the end of the 
twentieth century young woman would turn 
out to be, in sport, and many other things, 
now vexing the serious, contemplative philos- 
ophers. 

Time works wondrous changes! So 
daily shopping at this moment is our absorb- 
ing occupation. We cannot but return 
thanks to this year of grace, 1895, for send- 
ing a solution of the question, debated sol- 
emnly in family conclave. ‘* What shall we 
give Father?”’ ‘* Whatto Jack?” ** What 
to the dear fox-hunting uncles?”’ Oh, the 
tiresome years, when we rushed from shop to 
shop seeking that especial mannish, impossible 
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ft, which was.to be elegant, artistic and fit, 
order to be identified with the man in our 
nd, and also personally of some use to 
m. We generaily ended in making a dead 
lure of it and placing an elephant on the 
cipient’s hands, or thrust a béte noir upon 
m, either of which obliged him for the 
xt twelve months to invent very plausible 
<cuses so as to keep in the good graces of 
feminine kin. 

But to return to our horsy presents. We 
find an endless variety in sporting dress. The 
“Good Luck”’’ flasks of solid silver have 
hunting scenes in relief, besides the happy 
legend. There are many other flasks in liz- 
zard skins and pig skins, with silver mount- 
ings and trimmings of spurs, horse shoes, 

and shoe nails. Silver betting books, 
with covers wrought with mounted jockeys 
and racing scenes. Whips for riding, whips 
for driving roadsters or four-in-hand, cross 
intry crops, made of pig skin lined with 
porcupine, all with exquisitely wrought 
handles. Cigarette cases with enameled 
hunting scenes of lovely huntresses taking 
the fences. Corkscrews fashioned after a 
hunting-boot, watch chains after a pole 
chain, fobs after a check piece, dashboard 
clocks, whiskey jug and demijohn, cigar 
lighters, and a hundred other pretty conceits, 
en chasse. 

In pig skin, with silver designs, there 
were fine portfolios, blotters, card and letter 
cases, pocket books on which were spread 
whiffletrees, horse shoes, jockey caps, sad- 
dles, jockeys, shoe-nail hammered grotesques, 
hounds, fox and deer. 

In calf skin, from traveling bag to cigarette 
case, one may find an order of leather work 
that is a gem of artistic conception and treat- 
ment. The designing and work is executed 
in the same manner as if it were silver by 
means of steel tools for carving, embossing 
and chasing. The effects of light and shade 
ire beautiful, and so is the tone of leather 
for background wonderfully satisfactory. 
The beauty of snake skins, lizzard skins, 
strich skins, shark skins and elephant skins 
s artistically recognized also, and enters into 
ill the lovely articles de luxe, mounted in 
gold or silver, with jeweled ornamentations. 
Such are the card cases, cigarette cases, note- 
books, visiting books, portmonnaies that one 
may give a friend when Fortunatus smiles 
ipon us. Less costly, but most fascinating, 
ire the Brownie enamels on all manner of 
leather belongings, and quite the latest fad 
in scarf pins and stick pins. The jewelers 
have so exhausted the inventive faculty in 
silver contrivances and in gold and jeweled 
rnament that they have to confess nothing 

left but to change the design now and then 
for novelty, The stock buckle is the only 


exception, and will be for some time the gift 
of gifts for the young daughters of the house, 
pecially so at Christmas. 





° 
MALL SILVER ARTICLES FOR PERSONAL USE 
(from 50 cents to $100) 


In visiting the establishments of our best 
lversmiths one is struck by the great vari- 
ety of small articles for personal use which 
are displayed in the show cases. Velvet-lined 
eyeglass or spectacle cases are from $8 to 
$20, according to ornamentation. Knitting 
balls with chain and bangle, prettily chased, 
ire marked from $8 to $10. 
Useful and ornamental letter clips and 
files are shown for from $3 upward, letter 
peners from $1.25 to $5, and letter racks, 
ierced or repoussé, cost from $30 to $100. 
Knitting needles are from 75 cents to $2 per 
pair and knitting needle cases are $8. Man- 
ure sets of twelve pieces, in leather trays or 
ases, cost $12, when in silver trays the price 
from $30 upward. Menthol cases are 
rom $1 to $3, muff chains range in price 
rom $10 to $18, medicine cups from $1.50 
) $a, flasks without cups from $15 upward, 
nd when provided with cups from $25 to 








$45. Flower pins, for fastening flowers to 
the dress, are from 75 cents to $3, game 
counters ir leather cases, from $5 to $25, 
fan chaii.s with hooks from $2.75 to $6, 
safety pins from 50 cents to $1, scarf fasteners 
in fancy designs and enameled from 50 cents 
to $2, and finger rings with chased knots and 
carved bands are from $1 to $2. 

For the writing desk are sealingwax trays 
for $6 and upward, seals for $3 to $15, 
sealing lamps of graceful design for $5 and 
upward, taper stands for the same price, pen 
handles from $1 to $5, pen wipers, consist- 
ing of cup with pen brush, for from $6 to 
$10, and round silver trays for mucilage bot- 
tles from $2.50 to $5. 

For the pocket are small postage stamp 
cases for $2, pin cushions for $1, pocket 
rules for $2.50 and upward, tape measures 
for $4, salts bottles for from $2 to $5, ele- 
vated railroad ticket cases from $2 to $5.50 
and Bridge ticket cases for the same prices. 

For the work basket are thread boxes for 
spools for $3 upward, crochet. needles for 
which $2 are asked. Cases for crochet silks 
for from $6 to $8, thimble cases for $2, 
thimbles from 50 cents to 75 cents, thread 
winders for $1.25, needle cases from $2 to 
$3, emeries with silver mountings from $1 
to $2, and bodkins for 50 cents, 

Silver golf markers, on English models, 
consisting of a frame containing a supply of 
golf scoring cards and furnished with chain 
and hook for ladies’ use with silver pencil will 
be on sale shortly, in price about $5. 

Boutonniére boxes in shape of a rose, others 
chased and fluted or etched, cost from $1.50 
to $50, according to size and decoration. 
Many of these are in Russian enamel and 
exceedingly beautiful. 

The bookmarks are especially to be noted. 
Some of them represent flowers and are of 
silver gilt, with transparent enamel of the 
color of the flower represented. Among 
these are the fringed gentian, morning glory, 
rose, pansy, clover, daisy, violet and wild 
rose. They range in price from the plain 
silver ones for $1.50 up to $50 for those of 
silver gilt and enamel. 

Belts of silver webbing are shown, with 
open-work etched or chased buckle, for $25 
and upward. Check cutters, with pierced 
and etched flutes and oak pattern, others 
with etched floral designs with interlaced 
ribbons, range in price from $6 to $75. New 
pocket cigarette cases show various designs 
and ornamentation, all more or less expensive. 
A superb specimen is etched in scrolls and 
figures, and studded with sapphires; others 
are decorated in Princess Louise pattern, or- 
namented with rubies or semi-precious stones; 
others are simply etched in Viking, Egyp- 
tian or Italian decoration. They range in 
price from $6 to $80. 

The above-named articles constitute but a 
small proportion of the sterling silver pieces 
made for personal use. Many of them are 
to be had in plated ware at diminished 
prices. 


CUT GLASS- 
(from $2.25 to $30) 


The exhibits of cut glass show what ex- 
quisite effects may be obtained without the 
aid of color in table decoration. The spark- 
ling scintillating surfaces throw out tiny rays 
of color reflected from the lights and colored 
objects in the room, so that the porcelain, 
silver and glass, with a background of snowy 
damask, make an ensemble perfect of its 
kind. 

The many seemingly intricate designs in 
cut glass are, in reality, only a judicious com- 
bination of a few well-known forms. From 
the hobnail, strawberry, star and fan cuttings 
added to a few other simple designs, all the 
intricate modern patterns are obtained. A 
handsome salad or berry bowl, round in shape 
and ten inches in diameter, in diamond and 
fan pattern, may be bought for $12. In 
larger size, serving for a punch bowl, the 
price is from $16 to $26. Water boutes for 
the table, hold:ng a quart, in diamond, star 
and fan pattern, sell for $7 each. A pretty 
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pattern is the Renaissance, of plain glass, 
with band of diamond cutting around the 
centre, and sells for $2.25. A small dia- 
mond and fan cut quart bottle costs $4. 

Bonbon dishes with handles are from $4 
to $6 each, according to size. The various 
cuttings also make some difference in the 
price. An oblong pickle dish, size seven 
inches, costs $3.50. One in oval shape, 
seven and one-half inches, is $3.90. Water 
jugs in Parisian pattern, one quart size, sell 
for $14, and $18 is asked for the three-pint 
size. A rose bowl for the centre of the 
table, Parisian pattern, which is a combina- 
tion of diamonds, stars and fans, costs from 
$8 to $30, according to size. Tumblers in 
strawberry, diamond and fan pattern cost 
$8.75 per dozen. Goblets in diamond bor- 
der cutting are $11.25 perdozen. Tumblers 
in this cutting are $8 per dozen, claret glasses 
$10 per dozen and sherry glasses $8.50 per 
dozen. 

Ice cream trays, 14 x $ inches, Parisian 
cutting, are $22, in diamond and fan patterns 
are $15. Six-inch scolloped edge saucers to 
match are $24 per dozen. Celery dishes are 
from $7.35 upward, according to cutting 
and size. Finger bowls are $24 per dozen, 
and with plate are $33 per dozen. A straw- 
berry, diamond and fan decanter, holding one 
pint, may be bought for $5. When holding 
a quart the price is $7.50. Claret jugs hold- 
ing one quart are $8. 





LITTLE ECONOMIES 


Any women possess square dining 
M tables, which when elongated by 
leaves are too narrow for the pres- 

ent fashion, and which are possibly defaced 
by stains and white marks. Any carpenter 
or cabinetmaker can make a round top to this 
table capable of seating eight or ten people. 
This top is screwed on the original top and 
can be removed when necessary. One which 
is in use has a round top of oak, highly 
polished, and is often used without a table 
cloth for luncheon. A round top of pine 
wood is much cheaper and equally useful 
when kept covered. ‘The size of the top 


should of course be regulated by the size of 


the dining-room. 

When putting away white gowns after a 
season’s wear they should be wrapped in 
dark blue paper, and a piece of white wax 
put among the folds. If possible the breadths 
should be ripped apart, and the material 
smoothed out carefully with the hand, 
They should then be enclosed in a paper box 
with plenty of tissue paper. In this way the 
pure ‘tint of the gown is preserved, and 
yellow stains prevented. Chiffons and laces 
should be ripped off, the wrinkles removed 
by a warm iron, and put in a separate box. 
White shoes should be rolled in blue paper 
when not in use. 

A beautiful rug was precured last summer 
by a lady at little expense. She bought from 
a farmer who kept sheep a large, long wool 
sheepskin, which he cured and cleaned for 
her. The whole expense was two dollars, 
and she lined the skin with a piece of white 
canvas she had in the house. Her rug is as 
handsome as any bearzkin, and indeed it is 
said that many so-called bear skin rugs are 
only long wool sheep skins. 

In cleaning rugs of this kind a strong soap- 
suds of warm water may be used, but great 
care should be taken that the skin is dried 
evenly, and to gain this end it must be pulled 
out carefully, and when drying its position 
should be changed from time to time. 


FORECASTS 
QUESTIONS 


As chiffon, as a trimming, gone out 
or is it going out? 


Answer.—Tulle . has__ replaced 
chiffon as a trimming very generally this 
winter, so that the probabilities are that 
chiffon will not regain its former popularity. 

Are skirts to be wider ? 
It is impossible to decide positively on the 
coming spring style, but the indications are 









































































that the width of the skirt will not be in- 
creased. 


Are the skirts to be gored or gathered on 
a waistband ? 

The best dressmakers declare for gored 
skirts. For summer styles—the materials 
being transparent, as grenadines and bareges 
—there will undoubtedly be an outer fullness 
and waistband gatherings in the back, but 
the silk underskirts will be gore-fitted as 
usual, 


Are shoulder seams to be long or short ? 

The tendency all winter has been to 
lengthen the shoulder seam. Consequently 
it is expected that this fashion will grow 
more pronounced this spring and summer, 
and the fullness of sleeve drapery conform to 
it by falling toward the elbow. 


Are revers, bretelles and berthas to pre- 
vail ? 

Bretelles on the corsage will be much more 
in vogue than revers, although they will still 
trim with revers many of the tailor-made 
gowns. Berthas of lace will remain fash- 
ionable. 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS 


Vocue Porrraits.—The portrait given is 
that of Mrs. John Good Woods, of New Or- 
leans, 


Bat Masque.—The scene here shown is 
a very accurate representation of the yule- 
tide party at Mrs. Stevens's, Castle Point. 

This was fully described in Vogue at the 
time and drawings were published of the cos- 
tumes worn. As Mrs, Stevens is at present 
in mourning, owing to a recent death in her 
family, we have entitled the drawing without 
reference to its source. 


CHARITABLE INTIMATIONS 


(Continued from page iii) 

A new free Kindergarten and Day Nursery has 
been lately opened in the parish house of St. 
Michael's Church in West Ninety-ninth Street, 
which is only temporary quarters kindly loaned by 
the Rev. Dr. J. P. Peters. The Kindergarten is 
open from 9 A. M. to 3 P. M., and the Day Nursery, 
from 7 A. M., to 7 P. M., between which hours it will 
receive and care for children under three years of age 
whose mothers have to go out to work by the day. 
The work is entirely non-sectarian, and is intended 
to keep all the poor children in that part of the city. 
Among some of the patronesses and managers are 
Mrs. Richard Hartly, Mrs. David Christie, Mrs. John 
P. Peters, Mrs, Francis Burdick, Mrs. Royal Crane, 
Mrs. Judson Lawson, Ms. A. H. Warner, Mr. 
Eugene Frayer, Dr, E. R. Ware and Mr. J. B. 
Wilkinson. 

A committee organized to extend the interest of 
the Carlyle Memorial Fund, which has recently been 
started in England, has just been organized here in 
this country, with the object in view of purchasing 
and preserving the old Chelsea property where 
Thomas Carlyle lived from 1834 until fis death, in 
1881. The committee, which has for banker Mr. J. 
Pierpont Morgan and Mr, Phillips Smalley as Secre- 
tary, consists of Gov. Morton, Mr. Richard Watson 
Gilder, Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt, Mr. Chauncey De- 
pew, Col. John Hay, Rev. Edward Everett Hale, Mr. 
Joseph H, Choate, Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, ex- 
Minister E. J. Phelps and Mr, Samuel Elliot. It is 
promised that if the property is purchased a good 


collection of Carlyle memorials will be made, 
making the house a sort of museum. The total 
sum required will not exceed $20,000. The English 


committee includes the Right Hon. Thomas H. 
Huxley, Earl of Roseberry, Marquis of Ripon, Gov.- 
Genl. of Canada, Lord Houghton and Prof. Goldwin 
Smith. A memorial clturch, costing $100,000, which 
was built by Mr. George Pullman, in memory of his 
parents, was dedicated on Thur., 31 Jan., at Albion, 
N.Y. 


An appeal for contributions has been made by the 
New York Kindergarten Association, of which Mr 
Hamilton Mabie is President. The expenses of the 
association are $21,000 a year. Its annual dues and 
guaranteed subscriptions amount to $12,500 2 year. 
It will be necessary to raise $7,500 in addition to the 
income from its reguicr sources. It costs $1,400 a 
year to support a Kindergarten, Life members are 
made on the payment of $100 each. 


SPECIAL NOTE 

Readers are requested to note that 
tickets, cards of invitation, intima- 
tions ana any other communications 
intended for publication Thursday, 
should reach Vogue, 220 Fourth 
Avenue, not later than Monday 
morning. 
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Ns : 
This volume—an exquisite example of bookmaking—printed in color, on fine plate 
paper, and bound in cloth, sent, postpaid, to any address in the United 
States, Canada, or Mexico—securely packed in a box—on 
receipt of price, $3.00, by the publishers—Vogue, 

220 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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